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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir may be proper to repeat here the import of a few sen- 
tences from this Preface, since they have a bearing also on the 
object and plan of the present publication. 

The hope was expressed:there that Theological students espe- 
cially would find the reading of this treatise useful to them as a 
means of keeping up their knowledge of the Greek language and 
making still further progress in it. The book may be used asa 
sort of parallel course at the same time with the study of the 
New Testament. The earnest student.of the Gospels and Paul’s 
Epistles will not be content with the acquisitions in Greek 
scholarship which he brings from the College to the Seminary. 

This destination of the work suggests at once the reasons for 
selecting this treatise of Plitarch. The title indicates its general 
object. We can conceive of no question which is likely to have 
been so full of perplexity to the mind of a thoughtful heathen as 
the one which is here brought up for discussion—the question, 
namely, how the impunity, and not unfrequently the signal 
prosperity of the wicked, can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
a just Providence; or, in other words, with the belief of a Deity 
who observes the right and the wrong of human actions, and 
governs the world according to the principles of a righteous 
moral retribution. A subject like this, as viewed ’from the 


\ 
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position of those destitute of the light of revelation, could not 
have failed to present much which was mysterious, and to all 
appearance incapable of explanation. We see from the treatise 
before us what objections were urged against the justice of 
Providence from this source, and also what replies could be 
offered to them, on grounds of mere reason or natural religion.* 
The work, in the first instance, was directed more particularly 
against the followers of Epicurus. As a sect, they denied the 
moral accountability of men; they acknowledged nothing as 
retributive in the sufferings or allotments of life; they referred 
everything to an inexorable fate, or mere chance ; while, in com- 
mon with other ancient skeptics, they alleged, as one of the main 
arguments for their opinion, the self-evident absurdity of any 
other; since nothing, as they affirmed, could be more reproach- 
ful to the gods, than to attribute to them any concern in the 
government of a world which exhibits such a manifest want of 
correspondence between the experience and the deserts of men. 
The considerations which Plutarch has here urged, for the pur- 
pose of obviating or diminishing the force of such a statement, 
are such as evince an elevation of views, 4 depth and soundness 
of moral feeling, to which I know of no parallel in any work of 
pagan antiquity. I am not aware, indeed, that even Christian 
writers, who have attempted to defend the same truth within 
the same limits of natural theology, have been able to do any- 
thing better than to reaffirm his positions, and perhaps amplify 
and illustrate his arguments.t 

The object of the notes has been not so much to criticize the 
reasoning and views of the author, as to put the reader in a 





* A summary of the argument will be found prefixed to the notes. 
t On the question whether Plutarch had any Knowledge of Christianity, sce 
Appendix at the end of the notes. 
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situation to form his own judgment concerning their correctness 
and relevancy. It was impossible, in order to attain this end, to 
insert fewer historical notes than have been introduced. The 
rule followed was to presuppose, on the part of the reader, all 
the knowledge of this sort which it was reasonable to expect, 
and yet avoid making it necessary for him to resort to books 
which he might not have within reach, or which he could not 
stop to examine without an irksome delay. Yet, with this re- 
striction, the space allotted to such notes is not inconsiderable : 
in part because the illustrations from fact and example, which 
occur in the work, are so very numerous, and in part because 
these take us so often entirely out of the ordinary circle of his- 
tory. Occasional references have been made to passages both 
in the Old and New Testaments. The design of these in part is 
to call attention to some of those contrasts or accordances of 
sentiment which strike one in comparing the Scriptures with 
the writings of heathen authors, and which are not uninstructive, 
as showing the infinite superiority of the Gospel to the purest 
pagan morality; while at the same time they teach us how en- 
tirely consonant to thé dictates of sound reason are many of the 
very doctrines of Revelation which objectors have most violently 
assailed. The other references of this nature relate mostly to 
points of language which involve some analogy to that of the 
New Testament, and déserve to be noticed the more because the 
Greek of Plutarch comes so near to the dialect of the first Chris- 
tian writers. 

No recent scholar has edited this treatise. It has been neces- 
sary to rely chiefly on the labors of the older critics, as Xylander, 
Reiske, Hutten, Wyttenbach. Something has been gleaned 
from other sources indicated in the notes. The text followed is, 
in the main, that of Wyttenbach. Some variations from this, 
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many of them suggested by this distinguished critic, will be 
found in the Tauchnitz edition, published at Leipsic, 1829, and 


that of Dibner, from the press of Didot, Paris, 1841. 
H. B. H. 


Newron TuxotoaioaL Instrrvrion, 
December 2'7, 1848. 





PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


Tux first edition of this treatise was published in 1844. That 
having been out of print for several years, the present edition is 
now issued in compliance with the request of various friends of 
classical learning, and in the conviction that a work so valuable 
for the moral lessons which it teaches, and so well adapted for 
occasional use as a text-book, as well as for private study, should 
be kept within the reach of teachers and others who might de- 
site to read the work in the original. Time and experience 
have confirmed the conviction which we have always enter- 
tained of the surpassing value of the writings of Plutarch, as 
emphatically the historian of divine Providence, among the 
writers of heathen antiquity, and of this treatise in particular, as 
a means of strengthening men’s faith in the certainty of moral 
retributions, and of arousing them to a juster sensibility ‘to the 
deserts of crime committed against law, divine or human. 

The former edition (owing in part to its more special design), 
was deficient in verbal and textual illustration. It is hoped the 
reader will find here the evidence of greater maturity and com- 
pleteness in this respect. Additions have been made to the 
notes, consisting largely of grammatical and exegetical com- 
mentary, with references to the Grammars now most approved 
in this country, and easily consulted by the student. Many of 
the other notes have been rewritten, and still others abridged or 
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enlarged, as the nature of the subject seemed to require or allow. 
The text differs but little from that of the previous edition, except _ 
in the correction of typographical errors and in the punctuation. 
The Argument, or Summary of the contents, is more full and 
complete, being in fact a somewhat exhaustive statement of the 
doctrines, reasonings, and illustrations of the dialogue. It was 
supposed that many would be interested to read this Summary 
who might not have leisure for a critical study of the Greek text. 
We are indebted to several of the Professors in our Col- 
leges, particularly to Professor Boise, of the Michigan University, 
and Professor Hadley, of Yale College, for the encouragement 
and codperation which they have afforded us in preparing this 
edition. This work forms an interesting link between the Greek. 
of the later classical authors and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. It may be excused, if we take the liberty, as classmates — 
in College and friends whose intimacy the lapse now of almost 
twoscore years has only made still closer, to express the grati- 
fication which we feel in the association of our labors and our 
names in this slight contributiop to classical and sacred litera- 
ture. 
H. B. H. 
W.S, T. 


November 20, 1866.. 
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érépois nad IIlvdapos epapripnoev, apurtotéxvav 
dvaxadovpevos Tov apxYovta Kal KUploy amrdavTaVv 
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Jedv, ws 61 Sixns Gvta Snpwovpyov, % mpoonxer, Td 
mwoTe Kal Tas Kal peéypt Tocov KoNacTéov ExacTov 
ray tovnpav oplfev. Kai ravrns dyot ris réyvns 
0 [Ihdtewv viov dvra tov Aids yeyovévar tov Mivo 
padnrav, @s ov Suvarov év Tots Sixatos KatopIodr, 
ovd aisddvecJat tod KaTopIodvros, Tov pH paddvTa 
pnde xtnodpevoy thv ériothpnv. Ovde ydp ods 
avIpwiroe vowous TWertat, TO eUAOYOV dITAOS éyouct 
Kal travrote hawopevov, GAN évia Kal Soxel xouidy 
yeXota THY Tpootaypdatwv. Olov, év Aaxedatpovs 
KnpvTrovolv oi Epopot traplovres evdus Els THY Apy7nD, 
py tpéhey pvoraxa cab teiSecIar toils vopors, Os 
py yaretrol @ow avtois: “Pwpaior &é, ods av eis 
éhevdeplav adaipavrat, xdppos avTav Aemrrov er- 
Bdrroves trois cdpacw: “Orav &é diadjnas ypd- 
ghuciy, érépous pév atronelirovat KANPOVOpLOUs, ETEPOLS 
S¢ mwAovot Tas ovcias’ 6 Soxet mapddoyoy eivas. 
Ilaparoyorarov 88 Td Tob SoAwvos, ATiysov elvar Tov 


dy otdoet pnderépa pepide mpocdésevoy pndé cvoTta- 


ovdoavta. Kai dds woddas av Tis e€elrrot vopwv 
9 , , \ Lf 4 a Sé , 
GTOTTiAS, JLNTE TOV AOYoV EXWY TOV VOUCJSETOU, [NTE 
\ ? \ ef A rd / Py \ 
Thy aitlay ovis Exdotou THY ypaghopevwv. Tt dy 
Savpacrtoy, ci, TOV avIpwrivav otTws Tjuiv dvTeVv 
f bd bd / 3 Q \ A 3 a 
SucSewpytwv, odx edrropov éort TO Trept TaV JEedv 
a / 
ELTTELY, OTL AO TOUS pLEev DaTEpoY, TOvS dé TpOTE- 
pov TOY duaptavovTwy KoNdfovow. 
V. Tatra 8 ov amospdcews mpopacts éorwy, 
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GANA ouyyvapuns alrnois’ Sirws o Adyos, oloy eis 
Aepéva Kal Katapvyny amoPdéTrav, evJapoéoTepov 
éEavadhépy TO midav@e mpos THY aropiav. “ANd 
oxoTreite TpwTov, tt Kata IThdtwva Tavtwv Kad@v 
6 Seds EavTov ev péow Trapddevypa Jépevos, THY av- 
Spomivnv dperjv, eEopoiwow ovicav apworyérws 
mpos avrov, evdidwor Tots Erectar Jem Suvapévors. 
Kal yap 4 wdvrov pia araxtos ovca tavrny Erxe 
\ b) \ A A \ f 4 
Tiy apxnv tod petaBarely Kal yevéotar Koopos, 
GwotoTnTe Kad pedéees Tvl THS epi TO Jeiov idéas 
Kal aperns. Kal tiv py abtos obtos avnp évdrrac 
‘ \ t > eC a fi € N 4 A ? 
gyno tHv pvow év jv, Sires bd Jeds Tov ev 
oupave depopévwv Kat Javpatos domaterSar Kal 
3 A 9 I ‘ ” ‘ e \ 
ayarray édlouérvn TO edaynpov 1) uy Kal TeTay- 
pévoy, atreyJdvntat Tots dvapucoTtois Kat TaVyTOIS 
tA \ 3 A N e Ww e 
addecwv, Kal pevyyn TO eikh Kal ws Ervyev, OS KaKias 
kal wAnMpENElas aTrdons yéverw. Ov yap éotw 6 
TL petlov avdpwios atrodavety Jeov mépuxev, 4 Td 
pysjce: cat Sumter tay dv exeivp xadrav kal ayaSav 
3 ? a a 
eis aperny Kadlotracdat. Aid nal roils wrovnpois év 
l4 c 
xpovm Kal cyoNalws THY Slenv éririInow, ovK avros 
TWA TOUTAYY KOddLeLy dpaptlay Sedias 7) weTdvotay, 
9 > ec a A 
GX Hav TO Tepl Tas Tiuwplas Inptddes wal Ad- 
Bpov adaipav, nat SiSdonov wh ovv opyh, und Ste 
: 
Madiota préyetar kal opadafer 


Tindav 6 Suubs ray ppevay dywrépw, 
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Katatep Sivay } eivay airomysTNaytas, érumndav 
Tols AEAVITnKOCLY, GAAG jeisoupévous THY éxelvov 
TpqoTnTa Kat THY pédANow, év TaEEL Kal per eupe- 


f \ 4 
A€las, TOY HatoTa peTavolg mpocovcdpevov ypovoy 


éxovtas otpPourov, GarrecdSat ris Sixns. “T8are 
yap TeTapaypéve Tpocmrecovrayphadas Ov dxpaclar, 
qrrév éort Kaxdv, Os Ywxpdrns édreyev,  Iorepov 


_ épta Kal dudtrewv Tov Aoytopov opyns cal ~pavias, 


10 


15 


20 


25 


mpl 4 Katacrhvat Kad yevécSa, xaSapov, épdo- 
petadas tipmwplas ovyyevods nal cuaptiov coparos. 
Ov yap éyyutdto to aptverSa. tod madeiv, as - 
Oouxvdlons EXeyev, GANA pGAXov arrwrdtw Kelpevov, 
admohauBdves To mpoojKov. ‘Qs yap o Supos, Kata 
rov Merdv Sov, 


~ 


Td deve wpdrre ras ppévas peroxioas * 


oUTwW Kal o Noyiopos TA Sixata Tparret Kal pétpla, 
THY opyny Kal Tov Supov éxzrodov Jéuevos. “OSev 
qLepovvTas Kal Tois avdpwirivos trapadetypacw, 
axovovtes, @s ITNatav te tHv Baxtnpiay avatewvd- 
f XN ” 4 e > A ” 

Hevos TO Tatdl, woAvW Earn YpovoY, ws auvTos Edn, 
Tov Supov Kxordlwv: Kal “Apyvras oixerav Twa 
TAnLpeAELay ev ayp@ Kai ataklay Katapasov, elta 
éavTod cuvatcJavopevos éumadiotepov ExovTos Kat 

UA \ 3 \ Qa > , 9 b A 
TPAXUTEPOY WPS avTOUS, ovodev EeToinoev, AAN 7 

“ > \ > a iid > t : 
TooovToyv, amiav, Evruyetre, elzrev, Ste opyifopat 
iptv, Eltep obv avipav doyou pvnpovevomevoe Kal 
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mpakes Neyopevat Ts Tpayv Kal opodpov arrapvrovat 
THS Opyhs, TONY MGANOv eixds Has Tov Jedv opdr- 
tas, © Séos ovdev, ode perdvoa mpdypyartos avdevos, 
duos év TO pédAXAovTL THY Tiwwplay KaTaTLIénevor, 
Kal Trepiévovta Tov Xpovopy, evAaPeis trep) Ta ToLadTaA 
yevéoSat, nal Jelov wyeiatas popiov dperis thy 
mTpaoTyTa Kai THY peyadoTrddeay, fv o eds évdeix- 
YUTaL, TH ev KoraLew OArLyous érravopIodaay, To Se 
Bpadéws trodrovs @pedodcay Kal vouSerodaar. 


VI. Aedrepoy tolfvyy rotro Stavon3Iaper, ws ai 


pey Stxathoes ai Tapa avdporwv jovoy éyovce TO 
dvrihuroby, cat dv 76 Kaas tov SeSpaxdta madly 
foravrat, wepatrépw 8 obk éEixvotvras’ 81d ols 
dpaprnpace xuvos Sixny épvraxtodcat KxataxoNov- 
Jovct, Kal tas mpd£es ex arodds émidtdxover* Tov 
Jeov 8 eixds, Hs Ave éddmrrntas tH Slien spuyis 
yooovons, Tad Te wadn Suopay, eb rn Te KaprrTépeva 
mpos petavoray évdideat, kal ypovov ye pos éra- 
vopSwat, ols ovK axpatos ovS Atpertos 7) KaKia 


21 


10 


15 


mépune, mpocivdavew. “Are yap etdas, donv poipay 20 


dperns am’ avrod hepdpevat mpos yéverev at >rvyat 
Badifovaes, cat 76 yevvaioy ws ioyupoyv abtais Kal 
ov eElrnnov éwrédurer, éEavdel 5¢ rapa guow thy 
Kaxiay ord opidlas davrdns PIeipspuevor, eita Je- 
patrevdey eviow Kahads, atrohapPdves THY TpoanKou- 
cay Ef, ov Tact KaTeTayes THY THyLwplay opolws: 
GANA TO peV avyKeotov evdis éFeiAe Tod Blov Kal 
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améxorev, ws Erépors ye wavtTws BraBepor, avT@ 
te BraBeporarov, dei ovveivar pera Trovnpias* ols 
8é bm dyvolas Tod Kadod pardov, 7 mpoarpéces TOU 
aicypod, Td apaprntixov eikos éyyeyovévat, didwor 
peraBaréoSar ypovov > dav & érriysévwct, nal Toutors 
amréoxe thy Sixnv: ob yap mov Sédue, wy Svadv- 
yoow. Some Se, doar peraBoral yeyovacw ets 
790s avdpav Kal Biov* % Kal Tpdtros wvopdadIn TO 


petaBdAXov avtod, cal Hos, ws WreloToy avTOU 


10 évdveras 7d E905, nal Kpatei wdrALoTa KadaTrTopeEvor. 


Oipat péev ody Kal tov Kéxporra dupva mrpocayoped- 
cat Tovs TaNaLovs, avy ws Evior AéyovTL, EK YpNo- 
tod Bacthéws Grypiov Kal Spaxovredn ‘yevopevov 
TUPAVVOV, GNAA TovvavTioy, év apyy oKONLOY SyTa Kat 


15 doBepov, el} torepov dpkavta mpdws nal didav- 


Sporas. Ei & tobr’ ddnrov, ddrd Téerove of topev 
kal ‘Iépwva, rods Sixebotas, cat [evciotparov tov 
‘Immoxpatovs, drt trovnpla xrnodpevor tupavvidas, 
expycavro mpos dperiy abtais, cal mapavopws ért 


20 ro dpyew éddovres, éyévovto pérptot Kal Snpwdercis 


apxovres* of pep evvopiay Te TroAM)Y Kal HS émipe- 
Alay Trapacyovres, avTovs Te o@ppovas TOS TOA 
Tas Kal didepyovs, éx roduvyéxov Kal AddAwv KaTa- 
oxevdcavres* Tédwv 8¢ nat rpoorodeyjoas apiora 


25 nal xeparnoas payn KapyndSoviev, od rpérepor eipn- 


9 lA a 
Vn eTrotncato mpos avTovs Seopévous, 7) Kal TovTo 
<A , n 
Tais cuvdnats TwepiraPely, St. TavcovTat TA TEKVA 
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tS Kpévp xatadvovres. “Ev 5¢ Meyddy rode 
Aviidbas qv tupavvos, elt’ ev adt@ TQ Tupavvetv 
peraBadropevos, xal Suvoyepavas Ti ddiKiav, areé- 
Swxe pév Tovs vopous Tots moditass, paydspevos 88 
Mpos Tovs ToNepLlous vmrép THs watpldos emipavas 
érecev. Ei 6é tus 4 rupavvoy améxrewe Mirriddnv 
ev Xeppovycw mporepov, 4} Kiwwva cuvdvta tH ader- 
fi) Sufas elrev, 7 Ocuratoxdréous, ed’ ofs doenyai- 
vov éxapate nal oBpite S0 ayopas, adelrero riy 
TOMY, WS DoTepov "AdKiBiddov, yparpdpevos, ap’ ovK 
dp atroNoretoav huiv oi Mapadaves ; oi a cd 
Tes ; TO KaAOV 'ApTEepicror, 


“Odi waides "ASnvalwy éBdrovro 
daevvay npymlS ercudeplas ; 


Ovdséy yap ai peydrar pvoes pixpov éxpépovorn, 
ovd apryel de GEurnta To opodpov év avrais nal Spa- 
OTHPLOV, AN év cddrw Stadépovrat, mply eis TO LOVE- 
pov Kal Kateornxos IOS EAeiv. “Nowep ody o yewp- 
yias dtretpos ovn ay domrdcairo yopav ov AOxpNS 
éumrewv Sacelas xal putav ayplov, cal Inpla rodna, 
kal petpata Kal Todty éyovoay THAOV, GANA TH pe- 
padnkore Siarctdvec$at cad xpivewy, adra tadta THY 
toyov Kat wav’ boa brodeixvuct Kal THY padaKorn- 


- TH THS YAS? OvTwS AroTra ToAAA Kai dadda Tpo- 


A A \ 
eEavSovaw ai peydrat pices, Ov iucis pev evdvds 76 
‘ \ / > , b , 27 
TPAaXY Kal vUTTOY ov héporTes, aTroKOTTTELY oiomEeda 
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® 


dety Kal KoNovEeLW* 6 Sé BeATlov KptTnS, Kal ad Tove 
TOV éVOPHY TO XpnaTOV Kal yevvaioy, Trepiuéver Aoyou 
kal aperns cuvepyov jAtKiav Kal pay, 9 Tov oixetoy 
” pious KapTrov aTrodidwat. 

VIL. Tabra pév ody tatty: rév 8 év Alytrr@ 
vowov dp’ ove eixotws tyuiv droypdracSat Soxodoww 
évior Tey ‘“EdAjvov, ds Kedever Ty Syxvov, dv dA 
Javdrou, péypt récn, pudrdrre ; Tdvy Lev oop, Epa- 
oav. Elrrov obv éya, Ei 88 rraidla put) xin tis, GNAd 
mpakiv } Bovryy aroppnroy eis has FAlov Suvaris 
7} wpoayayeiv ypovp Kai dvadettas, xaxdv te unvicas 
Aavddvov, } swTnpiov yvapns yevouevos cbuBovnos, 
7) xpelas evperis avaryKalas, ovx dueivov 6 Trepipelvas 
Ths tTiwplas Td xpyotpov Tod mpoaveddvros ; épor 
pev yap, Ednv, Soxet. Kal iyiv, 6 Iarpoxdéas 
elev. "OpIds ednv. Zxorrer yap, ef Avovicros ev 
apxn THs Tupavvidos Bwxe Sixnv, ds ovdels dv ‘EX- 
Ajnvov @eet Rexediay dvdoerarov id Kapyndovlov 
yevonérny, omep odS "Aroddoviav, 08" Avanr- 
ptov ovde THv Aeuxadlov yeppovncov Sxouvv" EXXnves, 
et Iepiavdpos éxordcdn pi pera roddv xpdvov. 
Oluar 88 Kal Kacdvdp yeveotat tHS Sins dva- 
Bonny, &rrws ai OFBat cuvoindvrar wddw. Tov 88 
TouTl TO lepoy cuyxataraBovtav Eévov of troAdol 
Tiporeavts ovvdiaBdvres eis Yucediav, Ste Kapyn- 
Soviovs eviencav nal xarédvcav tas tupavvidas, 
éEwXovto Kaxol kaxas dorepov. ‘Eviow yap apénet 
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kal xodaoTais érépwy arovnpav, olov Snyuoxolvois, 
amreypncato To Saipovoy, eit émérpiye, xaddrrep, 
oipat, Tos WrEelaTous TUpdvvous. “Momep yap baivys 
NON), Kal Pons TuTla, Inpiov TaAXNA plapav, Exovat 
TL Tpos TAS voToUS ypHotmoy, ovTwS evlous Syrypod 
Seopévois Kal Kordoews éuBarov 6 Seds mixplay Twa 
tupdvvov Sucpethuxtov, Kal tpayvTnta yarerqy 
apxovros, ov mporepoy é&ciXe TO AvTrody Kal Tapar- 
TOV, TO vooooy amradAdkar nal cadapat. Towiro 
kai Pdrapis jv Axpayavrivas ddppaxoy, xat “Po- 
peaiots Mdpwos. txvewviors Se nad Siappyndnv o Jeos 
mpocire pactvyovopav Seiadas thy modw, Ste Tedn- 
tlay maida orepavovpevov év IIuvSiou adatpodpevor 
- Kirewvaiwv, os Beov worlrnv, Séorracav. "ANA 
Zuxveaviors ev "OpSIaydpas yevopevos TUpavvos, war 
peer’ éxeivov ot tmept Muipwva xai Kneucdévny, thy 
axodaclay éravoav: Kvrewvaiot dé, ths avtis ov 
TUYOVTES iaTpElas, eis TO pNdev HKovar. Kai ‘Opnpov 
dé trou NéyovTos aKoveTe, 


Tod yéver’ éx warpds word xelpovos vids dnelvoov 
Tlavrolny dperhy * 


katrot Naprpov ovdéy odd’ edirperrées Epyov exeivos 6 
tov Korpéws mapéoyev. "AdrAQ 7d Siodvdov cab 7d 
Auvtonwxov Kai td Preyvou yévos FwIncev ev SdEas 
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kal apetais peyddwov Bacihéwv. Téyove 8& xab ITe- 25 


prijs "Adjvycw evayods oixias: xa Toprnios 
: | 
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Moéyvos év “Péun ZtpadBavos hv vids, ob Tov vexpov 
6 ‘Pwpaiwy Shyos tro picous é&éBare cal xare- 
marnce. Tt ody arorop, ei, KaJddmrep yewpryos ovK 
éxxoTrres THY aKavtav, dv py AdGBy Tov dordpayor, 
ovd ot AiBues To dpvyavov émiucaiovat mpdrepor, 7} 
T6 Andavoy am avtod cuvayayeiv, otTws 0 Jeds év- 
dofou cal BacidKod yévous plfav tovnpay xal tpa- 
Xelav ovK avaipet mporepor, } povat TOY TpoonKovTa 
kaprov at’ avtis; Mupias yap “Idlrov Bods xat 
immous atrohéadat kpeitrov nv Pwxedor, Kal wreiova 
xpucov x Acrhav oiyerJar Kal apyupov, pnt 
’Odvacéa pyr *Ackrnridv dodvat, wHtTe TOS arovs 
éx Kax@v Kal tovnpav avdpas ayaJovs Kal peyadw- 
denrels ryevosévous. 

~ VII. To 8 &v Kaipg nat tpor@ 7@ Tpoojxovtt 
yevéodar Tas Tipwpias, ov BéATiOV Elvat TOD TaYv 
kal wapaypihya voplfew ; Oloyv éort to Kata Kad- 
ATrrov, & Evid piros elvar Soxwv arréxretve Aiwva, 
TOUT@ Tad avTov bd Tov didwv arrosaveiy* Kal 
76 Murlov rod "Apyeiou Kata otdow avatpedévtos, 
avopidytTa xarKodv év ayopa, Jéas ovons, éumeceiy 
T® Kteivayts Tov Mircov cai dvedeitv. Kai ra crept 
tov Bécoov tov Tlalova nab’ Apictwva, tov Oiraiov 
Eevarywryov, olada Sytrovdev, ® IIatpoxréa. Ma Av, 
elirev, GANA Séopat pateiv. .‘O péev Apiotov, edny, 
Tov ‘Epipiarns xéocpov évratda Keiwevoy Kxadedav 
TaY Tupavvay SiddvTwr, éxdpice TH yuvaixl Sdpor* 
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6 © vids avtod mpos Tiv pntépa Stopytadeis EX Twos 
aitlas, bpipe THY oixiav, Kal TavTas eV TO avTO 

, € \ } € ” 9 ‘ 
xatréxavoev. ‘O dé Béoaos, ws Eotkev, amrexTovas 
Tov TaTépa Tov éavTov, ToALY ypovoy érdvIaver, 
barepov Sé mpos Eévous emt Setrvov EASwv, yerSovev 
Tia veooaLay TH AOYYn viEas KaTéBade, Kal TOUS 
veooaovs Stépdetpe’ Réyovrwv Se, olov eixds, THY 
mapovTov, "AvIowire, Ti Tadwv epyov ovTws dAXO- 
xotov émpakas ; Ov yap, én, pod wdrat Katapap- 
Tupovow avTat yrevdas Kal KxataBowcw, ws azreK- 

a N lA VA e ° 4 
Tovoros Tov matépa; Oavudcoavtes Sé of mapovres 
TOV Aoyov éunvucay TO Bactrel, Kal Tod mpdypaTos 
éEereyydévros, éricev 0 Béooos tH Sicny. 

IX. AAd radra perv, Edny, jucis NEyomev, wo- 
wep nElwtat, yiyverdal twa TAS Tyswplas dvaBorAnv 
brrodéuevot tots Trovnpois* Ta dowra Sé “Howodov 
Xp) vowitery axpododat, Néyovros, ovy 7) ITdarov 
GkddouSoy elvat truwplay adiclas mddnv, adr 1rL- 

“ > “ > A e 4 a, e/ 
KiaTW é THS avTHAs ouodey yopas Kal pins oup- 
viropuopenp * 


~ 


‘H yap kaxh, nol, BovdAh re Bovretoorrs xaxlorn : 
N 
Kab 
*Os 8 BAAw Kaxd rebyel, Ep Kaxdy rari TedxEL. 


‘HT pev yap xavdapls év abrh Aéyerat To Bon9arixev 
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& twos avtitradelas eye ovyxexpapévoy' 1) dé 25 


4 A N A e A , 
3 
mwovnpia cuvyyevvaca TO NUTTOUV EaUTH Kal KoAdfov 
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ovy tvotepoy, adr ev avth tH BBper, tiv Slenv rod 
adixey Sidwot. Kal 7@ péev copart trav coratopévey 
Exaotos KaKxovpyov éxpéper Tov avtod oraupdv* 7 
5¢ xaxia Tav KodNaotnplwyv ép' éauThy Exactov éF 
auriis rextaivetat, Sewn Tis ovtca Biov Snuwovpyds 
oixtpov Kal av ainyivn poBovs Te ToAAovs xal 
wddn Yared, Kal petaperelas Kal Tapayas dtrav- 
atous éyovtos. "AAN’ ovdév Enos Stadépover tratda- 
plav, & rods Kaxovpyous év Trois Jedtpois Jedpeva 
ToAAdKs év yitaor Staypvaois Kat yxAapvdious 
dNoupyots éorepavapévous xal mruppuyifovras, ayaTat 
kal rédnirev ws pwaxaplous* aypts ob KevTovpevor Kal 
pactuyovpevos. Kal mip avievres ex THS avIWhS 
éxeluns Kai TroAuTedods éeadntos dpJaow. Oi yap 
ToNNol THY Trovnpay oiklas TepiBeBANLEVOL WEYaAAS, 
kal apxas Kal duvdyers trepupaveis, NavdIdvovew srt 
xordtovrat, mpiy adv obdaow amoadpayévtes } Ka- 
Taxpnuviadévres, aiep dv tis od tTiyswplav elrot, 
mépas dé Tipwpias Kab cuvrérerav. “Qomep yap 
‘“Hpdduxov tov XnrupBpravov eis PIiow dvijeeortov 
mdJos éumecovta, xal pltavta rparov avIparrov 
yupvactiKny iarping, ds dnow 6 IT\drev, waxpov 
Toijoas Tov Idvatov avT@ Kal rots 6uoiws vocovarv * 
odtw Kal TY Trovnpav Boot Ty TapauTixa TANYHV 
éxpuyely eo€av, od peta mrelova ypovoy, aA év 
Trelove ypovp Tyuwpiay paxporépay, ov Bpadutépav 
tivovaw* ovde ynpdoavres éxoddadnoay, AAN éyr}- 
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 pacay Korafopevor. Aéyw Sé pos huds tov trodvv 
xpovoy* érel Tois ye Jeois wav avdIpwrivou Biov 
dudorna To pndév éote* Kal Td viv, ANAA m1) Tpd 
ETOY TpLaKOVTA, TOLOUTOY éeoTLY, olov TO SeiANS GAL 
pe) mpwt aotpeBrodv i Kpewavvuvar Tov Tovnpér* 
adds Te Kal Ppoupovyevoy ev tH Biv, xaddrrep 
eipxTh pndeplay peravdotacw €xovon pndée Suddev- 
Ew, evwyias 8¢ rodAds Sud pécou Kal mpayparelas 
xa) Sdcets Kal ydpuras dpéret Kal rraidids, Somep év 
Secparnpip xuBevovtwv 4 wertevovtmy, virép Ke- 
harjs Tod oxowviov Kpepapéevov. 

X. Katrot rh nwdrver pndé rovs éri Savdro 
Kaderpyvupévous ddvar Kxordleodat, péypis od Tis 
atrokoes Tov Tpdynrov; pnde Tov TeTaKdTa TO 
Kavetoy, elra treptidvra Kab mposuévovra Bdpos éy- 
yever Sau Tols oKéhecw abtod, mply 7 THY oUVaT- 
tovoay avatoNnoia aBéow nal mifw KxatraraBeiv ; 
el Tov éoyaToy Ths Tywwpias Katpov yryovpeda Tipo- 
play, ra 8 ev plow Twadjpata Kal PoBovs Kal mpoc- 
Soxlas nab perapenelas, ols adixnoas Exactos évéye- 
TAL TOV TOVNPAVY, TapareiTropev*’ BaTrEp indov KaTa- 
meroxdTa Td dyxiotpov ob ddoxovres éadwxévat, 
mpl t1d Tav payelpoy Gmrrapevoy twpev 7) KaTa- 
Tepvopevov. “Eyetat yap Exacros aduxjoas TH dixy, 
xal Td yNuKY THs adiclas dorep Séreap éudds é£ed- 
Soxe* 7d 58 cuverdds eyxeiuevov Eyov Kal drrotivey, 

@dvvos Boratos xéaayos ws SiacrpoBel. 
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‘H yap iraporns éxeivn xa 1d Spacd ths Kaxlas 
dypt Tay adianudrov ioxyupdy eos Kad T poxetpov, 
elra tov mdSous dorep Tvevpatos droNelrovros, 
asteves kat tarewov iTromlmret Tots poBou Kad Tals 
Sevcdaypoviais: dore mpos td ywopeva Kad mpds 
THY adydeay aroTNaTTETIaL Td THs Kyvratpyyc- 
TPAs EVUTVLOY TOY 3 TyGixopoV, obTwal ras AéyovTa* 


" T@de Spd eSdunoe poreiv xdpa BeBporwuévos txpor, 
"Ex 3 tpa tov Bacirebs Trcic Sevidas epdyn. 


Kal yap opeis évurrviwy, nal gdopata peInpepwa 
Kab xpnopol Kal karatBaclat, nal 6, 74 ddkav eoyev 
aitig Jeod mepaiverdar, yetwavas emdyet nal poBous 
Tots ovTw Svaxerpévors. Olov daclv * ArroANbSeopsv 
Wore Kata Tovs Uirvous opav éxdepopevov Eavrov bd 
SKvsiav, era xadeyopevov, tHv S& xapdiav éx tod 
NERnTos Urroddeyyouéevnv Kai réyoucay, "Eyo cot 
Tovtwy airla’ Kal wdédw, Tas Juyatépas S.atripous 
kal pdreyopuévas tols cwopact KUKAM ‘Trept avToY 
mepitpeyovoas* “Immapyov Sé tov ITevctotpdrov, 
piKpov éumrpoadev Ths TercuTHs, alua mpocBadovoav 
aut@ tHv Adpodlrnv éx twos piddyns Wpos TO Wpd- 
cwtrov, Oi Sé IItovepaiov trod Kepavvod dirdor xa- 
Novpevoy avrov Edpwv emt Slenv tard Zerev«ov, 
qurrav Kal NiKov SixaloyvtTwv, Kal Kpéa Toda TOis 
monenlots Stavéyovra. Tlavoavias 8¢ KXeovixny ev 
Bulavrip trapJivov édevdépav UBpet perarremrpdpe- 
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vos ws Ew Sia vuKros, elta mpoctodeay Ex TLWOS 

Tapayns Kal diroiags avedwv, EWpa TOANAKLS EV TOES 
/ b] a 

Uirvous Neyoveay avtTe, 


Baive S{ens docov’ pddAa rot Kandy dv8pdorw FBprs * 


ov mavopévou Se Tod ddopatos, ws gouxe, TAEVTAS 
él Td yuyorroptretoy eis ‘Hpdxdevav, thacpois Tist 
kad yoais dvexaneito THY uyny Ths Kopyns * EAdovoa 
5 eis Gipu, eiey Ste Tavoetay TOY Kax@v Stay év 
AaxeSaipove yévntat’ yevopevos Sé, evSds éreXedTn- 
oev. ° 

XI. "Qeor’ et pndév ore TH Wuyh peta THv 
TENEVTHV, AANA Kal ydpTOs Trépas amrdons Kab TYLW- 
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10. 


plas o ddvatos, wadXov av Tis elzroe TOis TaXD KONA- 


Copévois TOY Tovnpav Kal atoIvycKoveL PadaKas 
kal padtipos ypiodas: 76 Satpoviov. Kal yap et pn- 
dev GAXo gain tis dv ev TG Bip Kal TO ypovm Tov 
movnpa@v tmapéxew Kaxov, GAN é£edeyyouévns THIS 
adixias mpaypatos axdprov Kal dyapictov, Kal 
xpnatov ovdey od aEov amovdis dvadépovtos éx 
TOMGY Kal peyddov dyovov, 7 aloInois abtav 
avatpéres THY Yuynv. Olov iotopodar Simou Av- 
olpaxov b7d SAlbns éxBiac9évra, Kad Tapaodovra TOUS 
Térais 7d cpa cat tiv Siva, ds rev sroyxel- 
plos yevouevos, eizreiv, Bed rhs éuhs Kaxias, os OV 
noovny ot Bpayeiay éorépnuat Bacidclas THA 
xavrns. Katroe ye mpos puotxny maSous avdyeny 
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avriBivat, wayxaretrov €or. “Oray 8 dvdSpwrros 


‘A xpnuarov evexev wreovetias, 4} Piovp todTiKhs 


SoEns nai Suvapews, H Se Hdovny twa cvvoucias 
dvomov Epyov épyacdmevos Kal dewvov, eita Tov ra- 
Sous aduels 76 Serpades Kai pavixor, év xpov KaJopa 
Ta aicypa Kai doBepa rHs adixias mdIn Tapape- 


. vovTa, xpjotpoy Sé pndey pnd avaryKatov pnd ovn- 
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aipdpov, ap ovK eds eumrimtey avT@ TTOANGKIS 
Noytopov, ws bard Kevns SoEns 7 Su Hdoviy averedIe- 
pov kal axdpictoy, avatpépas Ta KaAMoTA Kas 
péyicra tav év avIpatois Sixatov, éprrémrdnKev 
aicxyuvns Kat tapayns tov Blov; "“Noep yap o 
Sipovidns Eheye wraileov, rv tod apyvpiov KBwrov 
evploxew del adjpn, Thy 8& TOV yaplrov KevyY, 
odrws of trovnpol riv Kaxiay ev éavrois Stopavres, Sv 
noovis pev evdds Kevay ydpw éyovons, érmlSos Epn- 
pov evploxovet, doBov Sé xal AvTev Kal pYhpns 
areprrods Kal pds Td péAXov Hroypias, dmuotias 88 
mpos To Tapov del yépovcav’ “Norep rhs Ivovs év 
Tots Jedtpors Aeyovons dxovopev, éd’ ols pace 
peTapedopevns, 

Slrar yuvaixes, wiis by et dpyiis Béuous 

"ASduayros olichoaip, roy wexpayyévey 

Apdoara pndév; 
Tabra éxdorou Tay Tovnpay eiKds THY ~uy)y dva- 
Tonew év avrh, cai SiaroyilerIat, ras dv éxBaca 
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Tis prjuns tov ddinpdrov, kad vd cuvedos &f 
éauThs éxBandovoa, kal xadapa yevouévn, Biov ddrXov 
€& apyxfs Budceev. Od ydp éorte Sapparéov, ov8’ 
aruov, ovdé povimov cad BéBarov ev ols ™poaipetras 
TO Trovnpoy* et 7) vi Ala copous twas elvas dijco- 
pev rovs abdixotvtas* aN Srrov diroTNovTia Kar 
dirnsovia mepiuaxyntos kab dIdvos axpatos évotni- 
Cerat peta Svopeveias 4 xaxon9elas, evrad9%a xa} 
decoidayovlay oxotav dy etpys drroxadnpwévny, Kar 
HaraKiay mpos Trovov, kat Sediav mpds Sdvarov, cad 
petarrwow ofeiay oppav, xal xXauvoryra mpos Sokay 
umd Gdaloveias* Kal rods ~péyovtas poBfotvras, xal 
Tous érrawwoovras Sedlact, ds adicoupévous Ti] amrarn, 
kal pdduota tols Kaxois TroNepobyras, Bre Tods Bo- 
KovvTas ayatods érawodc. mpodiuws. Ts ydp 
oKdnpov ev Kaxig, Kadarep ev gavrp oidipw, ca- 
Spov éort, nal 1d avrirurav evSpavaorov. “OSev ép 
XPV TOAND pGddov ws Exovow adrods Katapav- 
Jdvovres, &xSovrat cal SucKonaivovet, Kal mpoBdnr- 
Novrat Tov éauTav Biov. Ov yap Syrov mapaxata- 
JIyeny pev atrodovs, xa yvapisov eyyunodpevos, Kat 
matpiis pera Sokns xal didrotipias émidovs Kal 
ouverceveyxav 0 pairos, evIds éorw ev peTapenéia, 
Kat Tots mempaypévous aviirat, Sua To WdvTn Evpe- 
TaTTMOTOY aUTOD Kal TaVapEVOY THS yvouns* Kar 
Kpotobpevot tives év Tois Jedtpors, evIds oTévovery, 
trrovoarovons Ths pidodoklas eis tiv hidapyupiar 
9x 
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of 5&é xataSvovtes dvIpwrovs emi tTupavviot Kal 
cuvopociass, ws ArroAdOdwpos, Kal ypjpata didrwv 
atroarepobvres, ws I'adxos 0 “Emixvéovs, ov pere- 
la 2993 2 e AY 70 ? ~ A 

véouv ove’ éulcouy éEautods, ovd nvi@vTo Tols yeyevn- 
pévots. “Eyo pev yap, et Jéuis éoriy eimety, ove 
Twos Jedv ob7 avIpaérrov Seiatat KoNactod vopivw 
Tovs avoctoupyobvras, GAA Tov Blov avtav eEapKety 
tro Ths Kaklas SvepIappévoy Odov Kal cvvTeTapay- 
peévov. 

XII. ’ANAA oxorretre Tov AOyor, Edny, pw) Tod 

a 29¢ f , \ bg / \ 

Katpov Toppwrépw mpoeor. Kai o Tipwr, Tvyar, 
Egy, Tpos TO MéAXOV Kal TO AELTFOMEVOY AUTO pHKOS * 
Hon yap womrep Epedpov aviornus THY TEdeUTALaY 
amropiay, émel tais mpwtais Sinyoviotat perplas. 


15 “A yap Evpumldns éyxare? xat rappnoudferas mpos 
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25 


Tovs Jeods, TH THY TEXdvTaY oddApaTa eis TOUS 
éyryovous Tpérrovtas, airiaadat vouite Kal Tovs o1w- 
mavras nav. Kite yap ot Spdcavtes avrot Slenv 
ESocav, ovSev érd Sef xord¥ev tods fe) adLKnoayTas, 
Grou Ols émb Tois avTois ovde Tos SpdcavTas Si- 
katov’ ele paduuia Katampoguevoe THY TiyLwplay 
év Tois Trovnpois, ore Tapa THY avaiTtiov eiompaT- 
Tovol, ovK ev TH adixws TO Bpadéws avadapBdvov- 
ow. Olov évraida dyrovdev réyerar éAJeiv Aiow- 
Tov, éxovra mapa Kpolsov ypuciov, Sirws re Svontat 
TO Sep peyarorpeTras, Kal Acrdav éExdore@ Staveiwyn 
pvas técoapas* dpyhs 8é Tivos, ws EouKe, Kad Sta- 
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gopas duTg yevouevns mpos Tovs avTodi, THY [ev 
Suciay érouncato, Ta O€ Ypnpata averreprpey eis 
Sapdes, os ox dkiov dvrwv wpedynIivar tev dv- 
Spwrav* ot dé cuvdevres airlay én’ adbrov icpoav- 
Alas drékTewav, @oavtes aio THs Tétpas éxeivns Hv 
‘Tdaprrevav xarodow. “Ex 8 rovrov Néyeras pnvi- 
cat To Jetov avtois, apopiay Te yis érayayely, Kal 
yoowy aroTey déay Tacav"’ wsTe Teptiovtas ev Tals 
“EdAnuixais mavyyvpect Knpvoce Kai Kaneiv del 
tov Bovrdopevoyv brrép Aicwrrov Siknv raPeiv wap 
avrav. Tpirn 5é& yeved Sdpsos “ISumv adixero, 
yéver pév oddév Aicdmr@ TpoonKwy, atroyovos bé TAY 
Tpiapévov avroy év Zap yeyovas’ kal rovT@ Twas 
Sixas Sdvres ot Acdol tav Kaxov arndArAdyyoav. 
"EE éxeivou 8 dace xal Thy tipwplay TOV leportNov 
ert tv NavrXiav amo ths ‘Laputredas peraredjvar. 
Kal tov ’AréEavipov otSé ot wdvu didobvtes, wv 
éopev kal npets, erravvodat, T6 Bpayyisav adoru ovy- 
xéavra, Kal Staddeipavta wacav nriKiay, dia THV 
yevouevny too wept Midnrov iepod mpodociay vio 
TOV TpoTaTriray avTav. “Ayadokdtjs 5é 6 Supaxov- 
ciwv tupavvos, Kal adv yédwre yArevdfov Kepxv- 
palovs épwravras, Sa tl ropIoln Thy vijcoy avTav * 
‘Ort vi Ala, elrrev, of trarépes bpadv brredéEavto Tov 
"OSuccéa. Kal trav "ISannolov opoiws éyxanovv- 
twv, ote mpoBara apBdvovow avTav ot oTpa- 
ruatar* ‘O Se syérepos, ey, Bactreds EXJov pos 
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nas, Kal Tov Trotpéva mpoackerudrwoev. Ap’ ovv 
OUK aToTTMTEpoS TOUTwY O ‘Arrdd\AwY, EL Pevedtas 
arrédAvat Tovs viv, éudpdtas 7d BépaSpov cal xara- 
KNuoas THY Yapav aracay aitay, dts mpd yirlov 
érav, as pacw, 0 ‘Hpaxdis dvacndcas tov tpimoda 
Tov pavrixov eis Devedv dariveyxe ; & uBapitas §é 
dpdfov arod\vow Tav Kaxdv Stay tpialy dréIpots 
Ndcwovrar Td pnvipa rhs Aevxadias “Hpas; Kat 
nv ov Todds ypdvos, ad ov Aoxpol tréurrovres eis | 
Tpolav wéravyrat tas TapSévovs, | 
Al nal dvapréxovor yuuvois rool, hire SotAa, 
"Hota calpecroy "ASnvalyns rep) Bondy, 


Néogs Kpndeuvoio, xa) ef Bapd yijpas ixdvor, 


dua. rv Alavros axonaclav. IIod 8) tradra 76 evdo- 


you layer kal Sixacov ; Ovde yap Opaxas érrawod- 


pev Ott orifovew aypt viv, Tynwpovvtes TS ‘Opel, 
Tas avTaY yuvaixas* ode Tovs Tepl "Hpidavov Bap- 
Bdpous, pedXavodhopobvtas émi wévdes rob PaéJovtos, 


 @owep réyouow. “Eru & av, oluat, yeroudtepov jv, 
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ei, TOY TOT avIpatrav bre SvepIdpn PaéIwv, tapa- 
4 e lA a a , A lL 
perAnodvrav, ot tévre yeveais 4 Séxa Tov mmaJovs 
Batepov yeyovores HpEavro Thy éodjta petaBadrew 
ér auT@ kat mevIciv. Kairot todto aBenrnpiav 
pev exer pdvov, ovdéey Sé Sewvov ovS avnkeorov’ ai 
5¢ ray Jeav dpyal tive NOyw Tapayphpya Svopevat, 
Kaddtrep viol TOY ToTapav, elra Uotepov én’ ad- 
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Aous -dvahepopevar, mpos oydras auppopas atrores 
NEUTOOUW ; 

XIII. ‘Ns 8& wpwroy éréoye, Seloas eyo pt) 
addw e& brapyis éraydyy mrelovas Kai pelfovas 
dromias, evSds jApouny avTov Eiev, &¢nv, tadra 
yap TavTa GXnIwva HYD ; Kaxeivos, Ei 5é pu) wavra, 
elev, GAN &via, THY aUTHY atropiay éyew ov vopl- 
tes Tov Abyov ; “lows, Ednv éya, Kab ois opodpa 
qupéTTovat edv TE éy iudtov, édy Te TOANA TeEpt- 
BcPrAnudvos Tvyydvecw, tabTs Kaiya Kal apa- 
adiotov, Suws Sé Set eis rwrapapvdlay adedeiy ro 
mr9os* ef S8 pr Bovre, TodTO yey Eacov~ Kaltou 
Ta WrétoTa pvIoLs EorKe KAL TAdopACLY* avamyic- 
Inti 88 trav evayyos, Tov Jeokeviov, cal ris Kadijs 
exeiyns pepidos, iy apacpobytes, Tovs IIw8dpou xn- 
pbrravot NapPdvew amoyovous, Gs got TO TPaypa 
ceuvov epdvn cat 4dv. Tis & ovx ay, elmer, iode_ln 
TH xdpute THS TYULhs, oUTWS “EAANWKAS Kal aedas 
dpyaitotons ; e ut) pédawvay Kapdiay KexadxKevTaL 
‘puypa proyl, cat’ abrov tov Iivéapov. “Ed tolvuy, 
ednv, Suowov ev Sardpry xypvypa rovtm, To Mera 
AéaBrov poy, ér) myn nal pyjpyn Teprdvdpov tod 
Tanacod KNnpUTTopEvov * Gyap avTos eort NOyos. "AAN 
ipets ye Syrrov mréov éyew érépwv ev te Bowwrois 
"Oderriddas yévos dvres dEvodre, xal rapa Poxedcr, 
Sid Aatpayrov guol 88 nal mapire Kal cvvedap- 
BdvecSe rparov, dre Aveoppatos Kal Sarinalows rHv 
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qatptov “Hpaxredav petiodor Tiyny Kat oredavn- 
doplav cuvavacatwv, éXeyov Stu Set wdrdota ois 
ad “Hpakdéous yeyovoct tas tipas trdpyew Be- 
Baious kal tas xdpitas, dv Tovs"EAAnvas evepyern- 


gas ovK étuxyev autos afias ydpiTos od dpwoPhs. 


A 2 a a 
Kanod ye, eimrev, nuds ayavos Kai dirocopia tpé- 
» e 


sy > 7f a 
TWovTos para aveuvnoas. “Ades ovv, eltrov, @® Tap, 
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TO opodpov TovTo Tis KaTHYopias, Kal wt) hépe TUKPAS, 
et KoNdCovTai Tives EK KAaKaY yeyovdTeEs H Trovnpar, 
hh xaipe und erraives tipwwpévys evyevelas. Ae? 
yap, eb THY yap ev TH yéver THS apeTHs dvacdtoper, 
evrAOyaS nde THY KOAACL olecdas Sely arravday Kal 
mpoatronettrew emt Tals adtxiass, AANA cuvertpéyew 
exelvn To kat’ dklay dvriotpédws dmodiSovcn. “O 
S& rods dd Kipwvos 7déas opav "AIjvnet Tiw- 
pévous, tav 5& Aaydpovs 4 “Apiotwvos éxyovev 
éXavvopévav, aXJIomevos Kal dryavaxTar, bypos éote 
Aiayv Kal padvyuos, wadAXov dé gidraitios Srws Kal 
SvcKoXos pds TO Jeiov* éyxadav pev, dy avdpos 
aSleov Kad rovnpod raides éx tralSwv ebruyetv Soxd- 
ou, éyKanav dé add, av Ta yévn KoAOvnTaL Kai 
adavitnras tav havrwv’ airvcmevos Sé Tov Jeon, 
opoiws pev Av ypnotod trarpos Téxva PATTY KAKOS, 
opoiws dé Ay rrovnpod. | 

XIV. Kal raidra pdr, env, Somep avrippdy- 
Hara cot Kelodw mpos Tods dyav iKpovs Kal KaTH- 
yoptxovs éxewous. "AvadaBovres 8 addus womrep 
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apYNV KNWETHPOS, EV TKOTELV@ Kab TroANOds EAVYLOUS 
Kal wradvas Eyovtt TH Tept Tod Jeod Oyo, KaJIob1- 
A e AY ? > ’ 3 , \ \ > N 

yopuev avtovs per evraBeias atpéua mpds Td eELKos 
' Kal Widavoyv* ws Toye cades Kal THY adjdetay, ovd 
b] > \ 7 J A 9 a 4 

év ols avrol mpdrropev, doparas eimeiv Exopev’ 
olov, da Ti Tov UTrO Piloews 7} Udépou StaddIapévTwv 
Tous Tratdas eis Dowp T@ wdde Bpéyovras KxadiferIat 
KeNevowev, Ews Ay oO vexpos Kataxan * Soxet yap obTw 
TO voonpa pn pedioracdar, pndée mpoomedacew 

? A A / 9 o ff 2 N N 9 

avtois* % 1aAL, Oe ty aitiav, aiyos TOV Hpuyylrny 
AaBovons eis TO cTdpa, Srov ehiotatat TO ai7roNor, 
dypis av €Eé\n mpoceAS@v 0 aiméddos. “AdXaL TE 
Suvdpes adds Eyovoai Kal Svadocers amiatous ofv- 
Thou Kal pyxece Ss éEtépwy eis Etepa Tepaivovar. 
"ANN Hels TA KaTA TOS Ypdvous Siareiupata Jav- 
pavopev, ov TA KaTa Tovs TOTrovs. Kaitot Javpa- 
awwtepov, ei wddJovs év Aidjtomia NaBovtos apyny, 
dverAnodnoay ai “AIjvat, cal Ilepuxrjs amédave, 
cat Qovxvdlbns evooncer, } et Achpav nal ZvRape- 
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TOV yEevouévwv Trovnpav, 7 Sikn pepowévyn trepufrdey 20 


eis Tovs Taidas. “Exovor yap twas av duvdpes 
avaopas aro Tay éoydtoy érl TA TWpATAa Kai cuVa- 
° @ e > 4 es? e@ A > A A 
recs’ av 1 aitia, Kady vd’ Hudv ayvonTal, clwT iT 
qepaiver TO oiKEtov. 
XV. Ov pny GdAdrd ye Ta Snycota THY TOAEOV 
Hnvipata tov tov dixalov doyov &yer mpoyecpov. 
“Ev yap Te wpaypa Kal cuvexés 7 rods, WaTrep Cwov 
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a Ege fee ee ares Sas Se 
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ovx é£votdpevoy aurns tats Kad Hrtxiay petaBonais, 
oud erepov €& érépou TO ypovm ywopevov, adda 
cupTadtés del Kad oixeioy atte, Kal wacay oY TpaT- 
TEL KATA TO KOLVOV 1) pater aitiay Kal ydpw ava- 
Seydpevov, péypis dv 4 Tootca Kat ouvdéovea Tais 
émitroKais Kgivovia THY évotnta Siapuvrdtry. To 
Sé qrodAds odes SiarpovvTa TO ypove Troveiv, MaN- 
Nov 8 arrelpous, Guouy eats TH Toddovs Tov eva 
qoviy avIpwrov, Stu viv mpcoBvrepos éort, Tfpo- 
tepov 5 vedrepos, avatépo S& peipdxiov hv. Mar- 
Nov Sé dAwS Tadrd ye Tots "Emiyappeious Eouxev, €& 
av 6 avkopuevos avédu toils cofictais Neyos* 0o yap 
NaBov wddat Td ypéos, viv ovK ddelrEL yeyovas 
Erepos* 6 Sé KAndels emt Sefrrvov éeydés, anos 
jKeL THuEpov’ AAAOS ydp éoTt. Katlroe peifovds 
ye Tapadrayas ai HALKiaL Trepl Exacrov Lev ToLOv- 
aw, % Kowy wept tas modes. Tvoly yap av tis 
iSav tas 'AIjvas Eres TplakooT@* Kal ta vov HIN, 


' Kab Kiwhpata, wadial te Kab omovdal Kal ydpures 


25 


Kal opyat tov Sjuou mdvu ye Tois wadatots eoikace ° 
avipwrrou Se “ods av tus oixeios } pidos évruyav 
Sia ypovov popdiy yvopiceev* ai 5é Trav IBV pE- 
taBonrat tavrl Noyp Kal rove Kal wade. Kal voum 
padios tpemopevat, Kal mpos tov del cuvovta Ti 
atoTrlay Kal Thy Katwornta Javpacrtny Exovow. 
"ANN avIpwirds te Néyerat péyps Térous els azo 
yevéoews * TOA TE THY adTiy doatras Siapévovcav 
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évéyer Sat Tots dveldeou THY Tpoysvey akvdpev, 
Sicaly péteotiv avta SdEns te ris exeivov Kai Suvd- 
pews’ 4 Anoowev eis Tov ‘Hpaxdelreoy dravta 
Tpaypata totapov euBanrdvres, eis dv ob yo Sis 
éuBivat, 76 wdvta Kwelv Kad érepowiv tiv diow 
petaBdaddovaeap. 

XVI. Et 8 gore re rons ev rpaypa cat ovveyes, 
€ore Syrov Kal yévos éEnprnuévov apyis pias, Kab 
Sivaply twa Kal Kowovlay Svarrepuxviay avadepov- 
ons’ Kal To yevyndey ovy ws Te Sncovpynpua Tre- 
Tounpevoy aTnANAKTAL TOD yexvnoavTos’ éE auTOD 
yap, ovy Um’ avtod yéyover, dot’ &veu Te al péperat 
TOY éexeivou pépos év éavT@, Kal Koralopevoy mrpocn- 
KovT@s Kal timpevov. Ei Sé pr Sofa raifer 
éyo, gainv dy avipidyta Kacdvipov xatayad«evo- 
pevoy tir "AInvainy mdcyew abixwrepa, Kal TO 
Atovuciou o@pa petrd thy rereuTny éEopilouevov 
bird Supaxovalav, } rods exyovous avrav Sixnv tivov- 
tas. T@ pév yap avdpidvre ths Kaodvopou ducews 
oudéy éott, kal tov vexpov 1) Avovuciou yux7 mpo- 
rérorre* Nucaiw 8é nal "AmoAdNoKpare: Kab “Avti- 
mwatpp Kal Diriam@ Kal Tois GAAots Opmoiws Tratot 
‘ Tav Tovnpay TO KupiwTaTov eumTrépuKe Kal TapEeoTe 
Pépos, avy Hovyatoy od dpyov, ddda Cow avTe@ 
kal rpépovrat, kab Swovxodvrar Kal ppovoics* Kal 
ovSév Sevov odd atorov av éexeivwy Gvtes Exwou TA 


LA 3 3 
éxervwv. KadSerdov 8¢, elroy, womep év tatpixh To 
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xXpyotmov Kat Sixaidy ott, Kat yeXotos 0 ddoKkwy db1- 
Kop Elva, THY LX WY TrOVvOUVTMY, Kale TOV ayTiyeLpa 
Kal Tov HIratos wrovNou yeyoveTos, awvacE TO ert- 
yaoTptov, Kat Tav Bodp, dv eis Tas ynras padaKiact, 
Tpocareipe TA aKpa TOV KEepuTwv' oftws 6 mepl Tas 
Koraces GAXO Tt Oixatov } TO Jeparrevew THY KaKkiav 
e 4 \ 3 A A >» e #¢ >,? © ld 
Hyovpevos, Kal ayavaxtay Eav tis Su’ Erépwv ed’ Eré- 
pous dvaddpn thy iarpeiav, wotep ot tHy pra 
Starpodvres, va tiv oddadpiav Kouvdicwow, ovdev 
€ouxe Tepattépw THS aiadnoews epopav* ovde pv7- 
é 
poovever Ste kal SidadoKados waidwv évds KadJuKdpevos 
éTépous évoudérnae, Kal orparnyos éx Sexddos averov 
éva mavras avéotpee. Kal ottas od péper dia 
épous Erépov povoy, GANA Kal Yuyn Sia apuyfs yi- 
vovral twes Stadéces Kai Kaxaoes Kal érravopdaces, 
padAov 7) capate Sid oopatos. ‘Exel pév yap, ws 
Eouxe, TO avTo Set mados éyyiverday Kal thy avTny 
petaBornv: évraita & H apuvyn rais pavtacias 
ayouevn, Kata TO Jappety Kal Sediévar yeipov 7 Bér- 
4 la 

tov Siayiyversas mwépuxev. 

XVII. "Ev 8€ wou Xéyovtos, troAaBov 6 ‘OrAyp- 

\ ” bad A 4 VA F e ’ 
muxos, “Eouxas, pn, TO Ady peydrqv Urodcow 
Urorivervat, THY érysovny THS ~puyys. Kal tuav 
ye, elroy ey@, Siovtwv, padrov dé dSedwxotwr* ws 

\ A fe) N > Gs / e A e Ld 

yap ToD Jeod TO Kat afiay véwovTos, Hiv 6 Aoyos 
éLapyns Setpo mpocdnrude. Kaxeivos, Eira Se, edn, 


vomives EreadarT@ Tovs Jeovs euBA€rrew Kat véwewv 
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&xaora Tav Ka Huds, TO Tas wuyas brapyew 7 
waprrav a¢Iaptous, | ypovoy Twa weTa THY TENEUTTD 
émievovaas ; Ovx, ® yade, elroy, GAG pLKpos OTW 
Kat Kevootrovoos 6 Jes eaTiv, OaTE pNdév Nua@Y exov- 
tov Jeiov év avtots, unde mpocopotoy apworyérras 
éxeiv, nai Siapkes Kat BéBavov, GAAA PvAdAols, as 
“Opunpos ébn, maparAnciws arropapaivouévey tav- 
Tdtract, Kat PdwovtTwv év Griy@, Totetadat Noryov 
TocouToV, womrep ai Tos "Adwvidos KyTrous ém' OoTpa- 
Kos Ttol TLInvovpevat Kal Jepamrevoveas yuvaixes, 
ednpépous Yuyas ev capxl tpudepa nal Biov pifav 
ioxupay ov Sexouévy BNactavoveas, elra aroaBev- 
pupévas evdus U7rd Ths Tuxovons mpopdcews. Ei dé 
Bovr«t, Tovs GAXOUs Jeovs edcoas, aKOrTEL ToUTOVL TOV 
évravdot Tov Huétepov, et cot Soxei, Tas Yuyds TOV 
TENEUTOVTOV ATOANULEVAS ETLOTALEVOS EVIVS, DOTTED 
oulyras 7) KaTrvols, atTroTrveovoas TY capdTor, 
- (Naopous Te Todos mpoahépery TOV KaToryopévan, 
Kal yépa peydNe Kal Tiysas atrattety Tots TeSynKOoW, 
eEarratav Kal devaxivwv tovs muotevovtas. "Eya 
Bev yap ovx dy rrpoeiuny ris spuyts tiv Siapoviy, 
ei pn Tus, dotrep 6 ‘Hpakdijs, bhed@v tov tpimoda 
Tis Iudias, avaipjon xad SvapSeipn To ypnoripcov. 
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"Axpe 5é tod roAdd tovadra ‘wrpoIeorltec$ar Kad 


kat has, ola nat Kopaxe 76 Naklp xpnodjvae 
Aéyovew, oby Scvov ere THS ~uyfs Katayvavat 


Jdvatov. Kal 6 Harpoxdéas, Tl & fv, édn, to 
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xpnodev, A tis 6 Kopak otros; ws uot cad rd 
Tpaypa Kat 76 dvoua Eévov. Ovdapeis, elarov, aAr 
altos eyo, Tapavium xpnoduevos avtt Tod ovdopa- 
tos. ‘O ydp arroxteivas év TH pdyn Tov Apyiroyov 
éxaneito Kanawvins, ds éouxev’ qv 8 avt@ Kopagt 
éxavipiov. “ExBrndels 86 TO mpaTov viTd Tis 
ITudias, as iepov dvipa tov Movoay avypnkes, elra 
Nenoedpevos MuTals Tot Kal TpoTpoTrais peta SiKao- 
Novlas, éxerevoIn tropevdels ext tHv Tod Terruyos 
olxnow, ikdcacdat Thy Tod ’Apyidcyou ~puyny’ 
tovTo & qv 0 Talvapos’ éxet ydp gaow édSbvTa 
peta otonou Térriya tov Kpiyra, rod xticat, wat 
KATOLKOaL Tapa TO YruyoTroutretoy. “Opolws Sé rat 
Srapridras ypnode iddcacIar tHv ITavoaviov 
puynv, €& "Iradias peratrepddévres of yuyaywyol, 
Kat Jvcavres, atrearrdcavro Tov iepod To eldwrAov. 
XVIII. Els ody éoriv, pny, Aoyos 6 Tod Jeod rh 
mpovoiay dua Kal tiv Siapoviy tis avIparivns 
yuyis BeBarav*> nat Sdrepov ode Extww drrodrreiy, 
avatpoivra Sdrepov. Oton 88 rH uy peta rH 
TENEUTHV AAOV eiKds €oTL Kal Timas atrodiboc Sat 
kal tineplas. "Aywviteras yap domep 49dnTIHs Kata 
tov Blov* srav Se Stayovionrat, tore Tuyydvet TOV 
mpoonxovrav. "AAAX as uev exe? nad’ Eavtyy otoa 
kopiferas tay mpoBeBiopévwov ydpiras 4 Twas Ko- 
Adoets, ovSév eict Tpds Huds Tors Ldvras, GAN 
amiorobyrat Kat Nav9dvovew * ai $8 51a Tov Traldov 
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iovoas Kat did yévous, éudaveis rots Sedpo yevipevat, 
WoANovs amoTpémovet Kal ouotTéAXNovct TAY Toe 
ynpav. “Ore & ovx éotly aicyiov ovde Avrovca 
pGdXov Erépa Kodaots, | TOvs e& Eavtdy naxd réc- 
xovtas Ot abtovs opdy, nab Ste ~ruyi dvbpds ace- 
Bods nal wapavopov peta Sdvarov épopioay ovs- av- 
Spidvras ovdé Tipds tivas dvatperopévas, GddQ 
maidas 7) pidovs 7 yévos oixeioy alris aruyrpact 
xpapévous peyddols oe avr, kat Slenv tlvovtas, 
ovdels av ayarjnoetey avdis, ei Tais ToD Atos Tipais, 
GSixov yevéoSat xa axodaorov. “Exo pév tia cab 
Adyov eimrely, Evaryyos axnkows, oKva Se, 7) pav7 
pd90s bpiv: wove ody ypapat Te eixoTs. Mndapcis, 
elev 6 Oduprrixos, GAAA SiekSe Kaxeivov. Ta 8 
aita kal tov GdXrov Seopévwv, "Edoare, elrrov, azro- 
Sodvai pe TO AGyy TO eixos* Botepov Sé Tov pion, 
édy SéEy, kuwhoaper, ef ye 59 widos érrly. 

XIX. ‘O yap Biav tov Seov KxoradlovTa Tovs 
qaidas Tay Tovnpay yedouoTepov elval dnow aT pov, 
Sud. vécov wrdarmou Ka) TraTpos, Exyovov } maida pap- 
paxetovros. “Eort 82 mh piv dvopoia Ta mpary- 
para, mh 8 éouxora Kal Suora, N écov pev yap ar- 
Nos GAXov ob raver Separrevopevos, ode LEdriov Tes 
gaye Tov dpIadpLavTov, 4) wuperrovrav, idov a@AXov 
trraderpéuevov 4 KatraTrdaTTopevoy * ai 5é tipwplar 
rév movnpav Sia todTo SeixvuvTas macww, Ste Sixns 


Y 37 f ” 2 } e 7 v Se 
Kara Oyo Tepawopevns Epyoy eat ETEPOVS 
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érépwv Koralopévoy éemioyetv. “He dé mpocéouce ta 
Cyroupévp 7d mapaBadrOpevov bd tod Biwvos, 
éXadev avtov* Hon yap avdpos eis voonwa poy) npov 
ov pi dviatov éumecovtos, elt akpagia Kal pa- 
Aakia wpoepévov TO TdJet TO cHpa Kai SiadpJapév- 
ToS, viov ov SoxovvTa vooeiv, GAAA povoy éemiTyndelws 
EyovTa mpos THY avTHV vogoY -taTpos 1) OiKEtos 7 
areirrns Katapadtov, h Seatrorns xpnotos, éuBarav 
eis Siarray avornpay, Kal aderov pa kal wéspara 
kal qmotous Kal yivaia, pappaxeiats 5é ypnodpevos 
évderexéot, Kal Siatrovncas TO capa yupvacioas, 
éoxédace Kal amémeurpe, weyddou mdJjovs omépwa 
puixpov ovK édoas eis péeyedos mpoeddelv, “"H yap 
avy ottw mapaKehevopedta, mpocéyew afsodvres 
éavTois Kal TapadvAdtreaNat, Kal py) Tapapenety, 
doot yeyovaci éx marépwy 7 pintépwv voonpuati- 
Kav, GAN evdus éEwdeiy tiv éyxexpapévny apyny 
évxlyntov ovoav Kal axpoodadh wpoxatadapBavovr- 
tas; IIdvv pev odv, &pacav. Ov roivyy droop, 
eltrov, GAN avarykatov, ovdé yedoiov, GAN wpédtpov 
T pay La TrOLODMED, ETIANTTLKGY TraLot Kal “Eda YON- 
Kav Kal Trodaypikav yupvdota Kal dtattas Kal ddp- 


: , 3 fe! 3 ,@W A A 
AKA TWpoTayovTes, OV voTovoW, AAX EVEKA TOU MLN 
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voonoa. Td yap €x Tmovnpod caparos ywopevov 
capa tipapias pev oddeusas, tatpelas 88 ad dudaxiis 
a&vov éativ’ iv el tis, Ott TAS Ndovas adaipel, Kal 
Snyuov érdyet Kat movov, tinwplav bro Sethias Kai 
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paraxias arokane, yaipey éatéov. "Ap ody capa 
pev Exyovoy havrdov cwpartos afvov €ort Jepatreverv 
kal hurarrew, kaxias $é oporotnta ouyyevixny ev 
vip Braotdvavoay AYer Kal dvadvopevny éav Sel, 
kal Tepipeéver Kal pédrewy, axpis dv éxyvdeioa Trois 
wadecw éudavns yévntai—Kaxdppovd T apdhavy 
mpatiswov KapTrov,—as dnaot ITivsapos ; 

XX. "H xara rodr pev o Jeds oddey tod ‘How- 
Sov csodwrepos ; Staxedevopévov Kal trapeyyuar- 
TOS, | 


Md axd Suvarhvoio rdpov dxovorrhoarra 
Sreppalvery yevehy, GAN’ &Savdroy ard Sards, 


ws ov Kaxiay pdvov ovd aperiv, ANNA Kab AvTrnY Kal 
Napav kai mdvd’ Soa avadexyouévns Ths yevérews, 
inkapovs kal 75ers Kat Svaxeyvpévous ayer mpos THY 
réxvocw. “Exeive § ovx éots cad “Hoiodov, ovd 
avIpwrivys épyov codlas, GAA Ieod, Td Stopav Kat 
StarcSdverIat ras opotoTradeias Kal tas Stadpopas, 
mpl, eis peyadra Tols wadecw éurrecovoas abiKy- 
pata, yevéoSat Katadpaveis. “Aprrwv pev yap éTt 
yyTia, Kal NKwV Téxva KalrLIjKov, EVIDS Eupalver 
TO auyyeves HI0s, bird pndevds brraptreyopevov pnde 
KatamNatTopevoy* 4 8 avdIpa@rrou pvats, eis &In Kab 
Séypara kad vépous EauTiv éuBadodoa, Kpvmres Ta 
patna, kal Td Kare plpetrar ToAdAaKIs, Oot 7 Tav- 
tdrracw é£arenfrat cat Svaduyeiv eyyeva Knrdjida Tis 
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kaxias, } Svadateiy wrodty ypovov, olov Edvtpor tt 
éavTn THY Tavoupylay TreptBarovaar, Siarateiy 5é 
Huds, Tos Oorrep bd TANyhs 1} Siyparos éExdotov 
ToOV adiKnudTwY pods aicSavopévous THS Kaxlas, 
HadXov Se GAws ToTE yiyverIat voulfovras adixous, 
dre adixodow, axoddotous, Ste UBplCovew, xa avdv- 
Spous, bre petryouow* Sorep el ris ofouto roils oKop- 
lou éupvertar Td Kévtpov Ste TUTTOVELW, Kal Tals 
éyidvais Tov tov, Ste Sdxvovow* evynIws oidpevos. 
Ov yap apa yiyverat Kal daiverar TaY Toynpav 
ExactTos’ GAN exer pev €€ apyns THY KaKiay, yphrat 
Se, xaipod xal Suvapews eridaBopevos, TS KNETrTEWW 
6 KNErTNS, Kal TO Tapavopely o TupavyiKds. “ANN 
6 Jeds obT dryvoet Siarov tiv éxdotou SidSeow Kal 
diow, are 6) Yuyns wadXAov ) cdpatos aicdtdvec: 
Jat wepuKas, ovT’ avapéver thy Biay ev yepot yevo- 
pévny, kal rv dvalseav év pwvij, kal THY aKoda- 
ctav év aidoiows Koddtew. Ov yap dpuverar tov 
aducnoavra Kaas Twadav, ovd opylfera: toe apia- 
cavrt BracIels, ovde pucrel Tov poryov UBpiadels, GAN 
iatpelas Evexa Tov pouxiKoy Kal TAEoverTiKoY Kal 
adiuntikov Konates wodddes, @orep eridprlay, THV 
Kaxiav, wplv ) KatadaBelv, avatpov. 

XXI. ‘Hyueis & dpriws pev pyavaxtodpev, os 
dye xat Bpadéws trav trovnpay Sixny Sidovrav’ viv 
52, Ore kal rply ddicely evious thy EEw avtrav xodover 
kal tiv SidSecw, éyxadodpev, ayvoodvtes Gre ToD 


2s, ey 
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yevopevou TOANGKIS TO péAXOY, Kal TO NavdJdvoY 
Tod mMpodjAov, xElpov eat Kal poBepwrepov: ov 
Suvdpevoe S¢ avrAroyiler Sat Tas airias, du as évlous 
pev kat adicnoavras édv Bérriov éotiy, évlous Sé Kai 
Siavooupévous mpoxatadapPdvew* wotrep apéeret 
kat ddppaxa éviows pev ovy apuoler. vorovow, éviors 
88 AvottreAc? Kad ph vocodow, emurparéarepor éxei- 
vov éyovow. “Odev ovdé rdavra ta TeV TEKOVYTOD 
oddApara evs TOUS Exyovous ot Jeol TpéTroVoL’ GAN 
éay pev ex ghavrov yévntat ypnotos, @orrep evEexTi- 
Kos €x voowdous, adetrat Tis TOU yévous Trois, olov 
€xtrointos Ths Kaxias yevopevos. Néw & eis cpou- 
THTA moxXInpod yévous avadepopévp mpoorjKes 57- 
mousey, OS xpéa KAnpovoulas, SiadéyerIas THs Trovy- 
plas thy KéXaow. Od yap ’Avriyovos ye Sua Anyr}- 
Tpiov, ovde Tav mdArat Hpdwv Pures Sv Adyéay, 
ovdé Néorwp dia Nyréa Sixas ewxav> ex KaKxdv 
Hey yap, wyadol & joav: adr’ Sowv 4 picts CorepEe 
Kal TWpoonkaTe TO ovyyeves, TOUTMY 7 Sikn StHKovTa 
THY opotoTnTa THS KaKlas SueEHASev. ‘Qs ydp axpo- 
xopdoves Kal perdopata nal gdaxol marépwv ev 
Tac apaviadévres, avexvipav totepov év viwvois 
Kat Juyarpidois* Kab yurvn tis ‘EXAnvis texodoa 
Bpédos pérav, elra Kpwvopevn povyeias, éEavedpev 
aitny Aidloros otcay yevedy terdptnv’ Ttav oe 
Tlb3evos rod NiciBews rraidwv, bs &vayyos tédvnke, 
Aeyouévou Tos Sraprois mpoojxew, ékavyveyxe, 
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4 tA 3 A a f 7 
hoyyns TUTov év TS copaTL, did yYpovwY ToTov- 
Tov avacxovons Kal avadicns, domep x Budod, 
THS mpos TO yévos OmowwTNTOS’ oT@ ToANAKIS 
79n Kal mddn rpuyhs at wpatat KpvTTouct ryeve- 

\ , ef , > es 
gets Kal Katabvovatw* tatepov Sé more Kal du éré- 
pov é&nvInce wal amébwxe TO oixeloy eis Kaxiay Kal 


apetnv } dicts. 


XXII. "Exet 58 ratra eirav éowwmrnoa, d:a- 
pedidoas 6 "Odvptrixds, Ox ératvodpév ce, elzev, 
Straws pn Sokwpev adiévas tov pddov, @F TOU Noyou 
mpos amrodekw ixavas Exyovros* aANA TOTE SMcopev 
THY amépaciv, Stav Kaxcivoy axotowper. Odtws 
obv édnv, Ste Ocamréctos 6 Sores avyp exeivou rod 
yevouévou ped Huav éevradda IIpwroyévous oixetos 
kat dlros, ev wodAAn Bidcas dxoracla Tov mpwrov 
xpovoy, Elra Tay THY ovolay a7rodécas, On xpovov 
Tia Kal Sida THY avdyKny éyévero Tovnpos, Kal TOV 
mNovTroyv éx petavolas Si@Kwv, TavTO Tots aKoNdo- 
Tos émacye TaVOS, of Tas yuvaikas ExovTes wey Ov 
guAdtrrovet, mpoguevor Sé meipmow avdus adixws 
érépots cuvovcas Siapdeipev. Ovddevos ody azreyxo- 
Hevos aiaypod dépovros eis airdNavow 7 Képdos, 
ovoiay peyv ov moANqv, SoEav Sé arovnplas év ody 
mrelatny cuvyyaye. Mdrota 8 avtrov 81éBarev 
dveveydeiod tis €€ “Audiroxyou parteia. Téurpas 
yap, ws gorxev, npwTa Tov Jedv, cb BéXtTLov Bidceras 
Tov émidowtrov Biov>.6 § avecrev, Ste wpaker Bér- 
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tiov, Srav amoddvyn. Kat &) tporov twa tovto 
per’ ov TroAvy xpdvoy abr@ cuvérese. Karevey dels 
yap €& inpous Tivos eis Tpdynrov, ov yevopévou Tpav- 
patos, GAA TANS povov, eFéSave, Kal tpstaios 
non epi Tas Tabas avtas avaveyxe. Tayd 8 poo- 
Jels nal rap’ aire yEVOILEVOS, amtatov Twa Tod Blov 
Thy petaBorny éroltnoev. Otte yap Sixacorepoy 
mept Ta cupBoraa yweoKxovow Erepov Kirixes év 
Tois TOTE YpovoLs yLVdpEVOV, OTE Tpds TO JEloy ooLw- 
Tepov, ovTe Autrnpdrepoy éeyJpois, 7 ReBardrepov 
giro’ bore kal todely rods evruyydvoytas avtod 
THY aitiay axodoat Ths Siapopas, ovK atrd Tov TU- 
xNovToS oiopévous yeyovévas Siandopnow eis FIs 
TocavTny, Strep Hv adn, OS avros Sinyeiro TS TE 
IIpwroyéves cat rots ouolws émvenéoe tov dldov. 
"Emel yap é&érrece 7 Gpovody tod cwpaTos, olov dv 
Tus €x Trolov KuBepyytns eis Budtov atroppidels md- 
Sor rd mpdtov, obras id Tis peraBodjs eryev- 
eita puixpov é€apJels, éo£ev avarvely dXdos, Kal re- 
plopav travraxyodev, oomrep Evds Gupatos avoryJelons 
Ths Yuyfs. “Edpa 8 tdv mporépwv ovdev, adr’ 7} 
Td dotpa Tappeyédn Kad adréyovra WAIos aNAH- 
wv arrerov, abyny Te TH Kpora Javpacrhy apievra 
kal Tovov éyovcay* @oTe THY Wuyny eroxoupevny, 
Aeiws olov Worrep év yarHvy TS hott pgdias wavTn 
kal tayd Siahépec Sar. 

XXIII. Ta 88 wrelora trav Jeaparwv mapar- 
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rav, &dm, Tas Yuyds Tov TedkevTaVTOY KdTwdeY 
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dvotcas Topporvya ProyoeidH mosey éEioTapévou 
A s/ A 4 

Tov dépos, Elta pyyvuuerns aTpéua Tis ToppPodrvyos 
nA > 

éxBaivew timrov éxotcas avIpwrroetdh, Tov 8 dyKov 


evoTanels* Kivoupévas 8 ovx opolws, ANAA Tas meV 


dxanSav edadbpornts Yavpacrh, xab Sidrrew én 
evdelas avo, tas &e, domep of &TpaKtol, TEpioTpe- 
dhopévas Gua Kier, cat Tore pev Kdtw, Tote 8 avo 
perrovcas, uixTay tia dépecIar Kai TeTapaypéevny 
klynow, kal ToAA@ mdavy ypove Kal mors aTroka- 
Sirrapévnv. Tas pev odv rondrdads ayvoet Tives eta, 
dvo 5é 4} rpets Sav yvwpluous éretpaito mpoopitas 
kal mpocereiy. Ai § ovre HKovoy, ovT joav Trap’ 
gavtais, an? edpoves cal Svertonuévar, wacay 
dw atrogetyoucat nal yatow, éppéuBovto mparov 
avtal Kad éavTas, eita rodAais Gpolws StaKxeipévats 
évruyydvoucat Kal TrepuTAEKopévat, popas Te Tacas 
mpos ovdev axplras: édépovro, Kal davas tecav dor 
Lous, olov adadaypovs, Spyvou cab PoBov peptypévas. 


20 “Arras 5 dvadev év dxpp tod mrepiéyovtos, pdijvas 


te patopal, kal mpos aAAnXasS Um’ evpeveias Japa 
mweralovoat, tas 5é JopuBaders exewvas ExT peTréuevar, 
Steonjpatvov, ws gouxev, cucTOAR pev eis EavTas Td 
Svoyepaivoy, exmerdoe 5é Kai Siaydoet 76 yaipov 
kal mpootéuevoy. ‘EvradSa play, edn, ovyyevots 
Twos idelv, od pévTot cahas, amroSaveiy yap Ere 
matsos GvtTos, GAN éxelyny mpocavdyoucay éyyvs, 
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eimety, Xaipe, Oeorécte. Oavydcavtos 8 avrod, 
kal gycavtos, ws ob Bearéctos, GAN ’ApiSaids dort, 
IIporepov ye, pdvat, rd 8 dd rod8e, Oeorrécios * 
ovdé ydp Tot TéIvnKas, GAA polpa Tivi Sev ress 
Sedpo TB ppovodvre* rv 8 GAAnV apuyny, @oTrep 
ayKuplov, €v TO odpatt KaTadérourras* cbpPSodov 
6é cot Kai viv Kal adSus éotw, 7d Tas Yruydas TOV 
TEIVNKOTOV pTEe oKLdY ToLelY, pate sKapdaptr- 
TEL. 

- XXIV. Tadr dxotcas 6 Qcorécws Hdn Te 
PaNXopy EavToy TO NoyilerIat cuvyyarye, Kart SiaBré- 
was cidey EavT@ pév Tiva cvvatwpoupévny dpvdpdv 
Tia Kal oKimdn ypapuny, éxeivous 5é TepiAaptropé- 
vous KUKAM Kal Siadavels évTos, ov piv dpolws 
amravras* GAdNa Tors pev, Borep 7 KaSapwTdTy 
mavoédnvos, &v ypapua Aelov Kai cuvexes Kal OMahas 
iévtas: érépwy 88 qGorjias twas Svatpexotcas 7 
pedwtras apatods* adrous Oe KopwOH TroiiAovs Kal 
aToTrous THY yw, Borep ol Exel, WEAdopaCL KATE- 
oTiypéevous * GAXous Sé Tivas, d4PrElas auvyds éxov- 
tas. “Eneyev ovv Exacta ppdlwv 6 tov Ocorreclov 
cuyyevns (ovdey yap orm KwAver Tas ~rvyds ovd- 
pats avIpdrrev mpocayopevery) ws “Adpdorera yey, 
"Avdrynns xa Atos Suydrnp, émi waet tipwpds avo- 
Tato TétaxTat Tos adicnpact’ Kal THY TrovypaV 
ore péyas ovdels ore pixpos yéyovev, @aT 7) Nadov 
Siahetye 7 Biacdpevos. “ANAn Se aAAQ Tipwpla 
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Tpiav ovcdy pirat Kal Yelpoupy@ mpooyxer. Tods 
pev yap ev9ds ev cdpate nai Sia cwpdtov Korato- 


_pévovs petaxerplferat Tow) rayela, mpdo Twi 
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Tpor@ Kal Tapanelrovts ToAAA THY KadIappuod Seo- 
pévov* ov Se peifov éori Epyov 4 Twepi Thy KaKiay 
latpeia, TovTous Aiky peta tiv TereuTHY O Sainov 
mapadiéwat* tous 6¢ mdauray avidrous dracapévns 
Ths Alkns, 4 tTpltn Kai aypuwtdrn tov "Adpacrelas 
vroupyav ‘Epis, petadéovca mwravwpévovs Kal 
TEepispevryovTas GANOV GAWS, OLKTPAS Te Kal YaNETraS 
dtravras npdvice kal xarédvoev eis Ta Appnrov Kar 
aoparov. Tov & addwv, édn, Stxavdccwv 4 pev bd 
tis Tlowns év tO Bly, tats BapBapixais éorxev. ‘Ns 
yap & Ilépcas trav xodralouévwv ta inatia Kal 
Tuapas amotiAXovet Kal pactiyovcw, ot S€ mav- 
caciat Saxpvovres avtfBorovcw: ottrws ai da 
xpnudrwv Kab Sia cwpudtwv Kordoes adv ovK 
Byovot Spipciav, ovS adris émrthapBdvovtas ris 
xaxlas, NAO pos So£ay ai TrodXal Kai pds aicInow 
aitav eiaw. “Os 8 dv éxciSev dxdractos évravda 
Kai axdSapros ékixntat, rodtov » Aixn daraBoica 
TH uyh Karadhavi) yupvor, eis ovdey Exovta KaTa- 
Sivat Kal amoxpinpacdar Kalb mepiotetNat . THY 
poy dnpiay, GANA travraxyddey xal bd TdvTOV Kat 
advra kaSopmpevoy, ederke mpatov ayadois yovedow, 
dv trep Oot, Tpoyovors avrod mpoomruaroy éyTa Kal 
dvakvoy * édy 5é hadrot, coralopévous émridoy éxelvous 


g 
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cai odvdels, Sixavodras Todty xpovoy éfatpovmevos 
Exactov Tay Taday aMynddat Kab ovots, of TocovTY 
peyédes Kat adodpornte Tovs dua capkos virepBar- 
Novow, dow TO Dap av ein Tod oveipatos evapyéore- 
pov. Ovnrai dé cal paorwires el tay wadav éExdo- 
Tou Tos pev paANov Eupévovat, Tois S€ Hacov. “Opa 
de, elre, Ta qroikina Taira Kal TravrodaTra ypapata 
Tov Wuyav: to pev Sphvioy Kal puirapov, avedev- 
SJeplas aroupyy Kat mreoveFias* TO Se aiatwrov Kar 
dudtrupov, @uoTntos Kat mixpias* Sirov Sé To yAav- 
kwov éoruy, évrediev axpacla tis wept ndovas éxré- 
TplLmTas Loms* KaKxdvoiw S& évoica peta dJovou 
toutt Td ia@des xal trrovAoy, domwep ai onmlat TO 
péday, abinow. "Exet yap 4 Te xaxia ris yuyns 
TpeTropévns td Tov waIay Kal Tperovans Ts cTHpa 
tas ypbas dvadiiwow, évradSa 5é xadappod Kal 
Koddcews mépas eat) rovTwy éxdcavdévrwv mavrd- 
Tac, More THY uyY avyoedn Kal cbyypouv ylvec- 
Jat. Méyps &é ob radta eort, yivovrai tives 
vrotpotral Tay matav, shuypovs Eyoucat Kal 1774751- 
ow, évias ev apvdpav cal taxd xatacBenpévyp, 
éviais 8¢ veavixas évreivoucay’ dy ai wey dd Kal 
Tay Kor\acdelca, THY mpoonxovaay Ef Kal did- 
Secw dvarapBdvovar’ tas § addis cis copata 
fawv eEnveyxev Brarotns apatias Kal dirnoovias 
eldos* 1) wey yap dodeveia Aoyou Kal du apyiay Tod 
Jewpely, Eppere TO WPAKTLK@ impos yéveow'*H & 
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dpydvou Tov dxoNdorou Scouévn, troded tras émidu- . 
plas cuppdrpas rais dmrodatcect, kal cuverralpec Sat 
Sua cadpatos. “EvraiSa yap ovdiy 4 oxid tis are- 
ANS Kal dvap HdSovAs WApwow ovK eyovons WdpEecTt. 

XXV. Tatra & eirrav, tryev aitoy rayd pey, 
dmrderov S€ Tuva ToTrov, ws épalvero, Setovta padiws 
kat amdaves, olov id wrepav TY TOD dwTds aiyav 
avadepipevov’ péypis ov pos TL yYdopna péya Kal 
Kata Sihxov adhicopevos, 1rd Ths éyovons aredeibIn 
Suvdpews, kat tas GAdas apuyds édpa tobTo Tac- 
xovoas éxet. YuareAdduevas yap dorrep ai Spvires, 
Kal xatadepopevat, KiKA TO Ydopa Trepincay’ 
dytixpus Sé repay ove éroApowv. “Evow pev opdjvae, 
Tots Baxyixois avtpots opolws An Kal yAwpornTe 
kal yroats avSéwy dmrdcais SvarrerrouxtApévoy’ é£érr- 
ve. 6€ paraxyy Kal mpaciay avpay, dopas avadé- 
povaay ndovns Te Javpacias, Kal Kpadcwy, olov o olvos 
Tols peduoxopévors, eutrovovoay. Evwyovpevar yap 
ai Yuya rats evwdlais, SveyéovTd te xa) mrpos aAX7- 
Aas éhtrohpovodyTo* Kal Tov ToTrov év KUKAW Ka- 
telye Baxyeia cal yédos, xal rica podca trafovrov 
kal teprropévav. “Eneye 52 tavTn Tov Atovucor els 
Seods dvereiv, xal thy Yeuérnv dvdyew UoTEpov ° 
karetodat 6 AnIns tov romov. “OSev ovdé Sua- 
tpiBew Bovddpevor ela tov Ocaméatov, GAN aéerxe | 
Bia, dvdoxov Gua Kai réyov, as extixerat Kal 
avuypaiverat td hpovody bird Ths ASovis, Td 8 ddo- 
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.. you Kal cwpatoedés apdopevoy xal capKovpevor, 
éutrovel TOU Gw@patos pynpnv, éx Se THS pYnuns 
iuepov xab wo9ov Edxovra mpos yéveow, Hy oftas 
avondadta vetow ert yiv oveay, &ypotntt Rapuvo- 
pens tis Wuyhs. "AdAnv odv tocadbrny SieAIov 
odor, okey adopay xparipa péyay, eis 5& tovroy 
éuBddrovra pevpata, 7d pey adpod Jaddoons 7 
xXL0vos AeuKOTepov, To Se orotov "Ipis éEavSet rd 


as 4 


GNoupyov, adda 8 addats Badais Kexpwcpéva, 
TpoowJev Sov éyoucas éyyos. “Qs 8é wAnciov 10 
HrAdev, 6 KpaTnp exeivos, apaviodévros padnNoy Tov 
WEpléyovTos, TOY TE YpwLdTwY ayavpoupévwv, ‘TO 
avdnpotepov amréXevTre WARY THS NevKOTNHTOS. ‘“Ewpa 

dé tpels Saipovas opod Kadnuévous ev oynpari TpLt- 
yovou, mpos aAAnNoUS TA peipaTta pétpoas Tioly 15 
dvaxepavvivtas. “EnXeyev otv 6 tod Qeorreclou wWpv- 
yorrouires, dypt Tovrou Tov "Opdhéa mpocerseiv, Sre 
THY uy THs yuvatees peTyet, Kal wy Kadas Srapvn- 
povevoavTa Aoyor eis avdIporous KiBonrov é£evey- 
Ketv, ws Kotvov eln pavreiov év Aedois 'AmodXwvos 20) 
kal vuxros* ovdevds yap Amod\AwVt viKTA KoLVovetD. 
"AAG TodTO per, Edn, vuKTes éoti Kal cEeAnVNS pav- 
Télov Kowvov, ovSapod TIS yhs Mepaivoy pavretov, ovS 
éyov pay play, dAAd wdvrn wravyTov emt Tods” 
avIpwrrous évutrvlow Kai cidddos. “Ex rodrou yap 25 
of Sverpot puyvipevot, bs Spas, 76 ararndr@ Kab trot 
kik To amdobv Kal addnSes trapadrapBdvovres, Sia 
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omeipovar: 7d & "AmdAAwvos ov Kdtoidas, eliev, 


_ od8€ xarbeiv gon Suvaros* avwrépw yap ob« éride- 
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Swow ovdé yarg To THs Wuyijs élyevov, GANA KarTa- 
telvet TG cohpats tmpoonpTnuévov. “Apa 8 éreiparo 
mpoodywv émidexview avT@ TO Pas Ex Tod Tpliro- 
Sos, ws éXeye, Sid TOV KONTTWOY THS O€usdos azrepecdo- 
pevov eis tov IT apvacoy* kal mpoJdupovpevos édely, 
oun eldey trrd apmpoTytos, GAN Hove Tapiov 
gdoviy okeiay yuvaixes, ev pétpp ppdfovcar adra TE 
Twa, Kal ypovoy, @s soixe, THS éxelvou TedEUTIS. 
"Eneye 58 6 Aaipwv, trav doviv elvar SuBdrArAys ° 
aoe yap avr epi TaY peANOVTwY ev TO TpocwTY 
THs oEedAnvys wepipepopévnv.  Bovddpevog ody ax- 
podadat welova, Th ply THS TEXANS cis TOUVaYTIOD, 
domep év tais divais, éEedoIn, xal Bpayéa xatn- 
koucev* @v Hv Kal To rept To BéoBuov spos Kat riv 
Atxatapyelas wird rupds PIopay yernoouévyny’ Kai 
TL KOPLpaTLoV Tepl TOU TOTE HryELoVOS, OS 


"EadAbs doy, vdow .... Tupavviba Aelper. 


Mera 6€ taira, mpos riyv Séayv trav Kxoratopévov 
érpémovro* kai Ta péev mpara, Suvoyepels Kad oix- 
Tpas elyov apes povov’ eel 82 nai dirois xar 
oixelos kal cujIecw 6 Ocoméctos oik Av mpoc- 
Soxjcas Kodalopévors everirxyyave, of xad Sed 


Tadjpata Kal Tywwplas doxynpovas nal adyewds 
brropévoytes, oxtiLovro impos éxelvov Kal avexdalovro. 
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_ XXVI. Tédos 6é tov warépa Tov éavrod Kareidey 
é« twos Bapddpov .otiypdtov Kal odd\ay peorov 
dvadvopevoy, opéyovra Tas xetpas ate, kal cvwTay 
7 > 37 3 9 ¢ Ca) > , € A A“ 

OUK €wpEvoY, GAN OpoNoyely avayxalopyevoy ira TOV 
édeotatav tais tiwplass, Ste mepl Eévous rivds 

puuapes yevopevos ypuaclov éyovras, dappydxots S.a- 
pielpas, kat exe? Suadadav aravras, évradd éfe- 
AeyyJels, TA pev 75y wétrovde, TA S Gyetas trewe- 

e A X ba 2 ” lo) 
pevos. ‘“Ixerevew peév otv 4 wapasteiodas trept Tod 
qatpos ovx érdApa, Se exrAnkw nat dSéos- wro- 
otpéyas 52 nal duyeiv Bovddpuevos, ove ett Tov 

n 9 A e / 9 A N > 3 @ 9? 
mpaov éxelvoy éwpa Kal oixetoy Eevayov, GAN vp 
érépwv tivov goBepav tiv pw eis to mpoodev 
aIovpevos, ds avdynd odoay otTa SieEedJely, edea- 
TO TOY Mev Yvopiws Toynpayv yevouévwy if} KoNac- 
Sévrov abtod: rHv oxcay ove ér’ elvat yanreTras, 00d 
Opoiws TptBoyévny areAy Tept TO adoyov Kal maJdn- 

‘\ ? o LJ bud 4 ‘ Ld 

- Token érrimrovey odcav: Scat 6é mpdaynna Kai Sdfay 
aperhs treptBaddopuevoe SueBlocay carla NavIavoven, 
TovTous émiméves Kal dduynpas nvayKatoy Erepor 
mepteorares éxtpérecdas Ta évros éLw THs uyijs, 
iavotropévous mapa dicw Kal avaxapmropévous, 
aorep ai Jaddrrias cKodoTrevdpat, KaTaTiovcas TO 
a@yxurtpov, éxtpérovow éavtds. “Evious 8 avadé- 
povres avrav xal avantiacovres, damedeixvucay 
brrovAous Kal TrotKinous, vy TO NoytoTin@ Kal Kvpl 

Thy woxinplay éyovras. “Arras 8 edn yuyds 
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iseiy, Gotrep Tas éxidvas TepiremAeypevas auvdvo 
kal ovvtpeis Kal Wrelovas, GAAnAasS eoJiovcas bd 
Hunoiaktas Kal KaxoJuyias Ov éradov é éy r@ Shy h 
ESpacay. Eivas 5&é nal Aipvas wapaddyras, 77 


bev xpvaod Trepieovros, THY Sé portBoou, »puypora- 


THY, GAAnv 8é Tpaxeiav otdnpov: Kal twas éperrdvat 
daipovas, omep of yadxels, dpydvou dvadapBavov- 
Tas Kal Kadvévtas dv pépes tas yuyds tov ov 
am\notiavy Kat wreoveElay trovnpay. "Ev yey yap 
TO Xpvc@ Ovarripovs nal Siadaveis iro Tod préye- 
oJau yevouévas, évéBaddov eis tHv Tod ponrlBdou 
Bamrovres* éxmayeicas 8 abrode nal yevopévas 
oKAnpas, Morrep ai ydralat, wddrw eis THY TOD o18%- 
pou pedicracay> évradSa Sé pérawai te Seas 
éyévovTo, Kal Tepichopevat Sia cKANpOTHTA Kab ovD- 
TpiBopevat, TA eldn petéBarov* el? odtw mdAuw Eis 
Tov ypuocv éxoplCovTo, Savas, as Edeyev, ev Tats 
petaBorais ddyndcvas imopévovca. TIdvrwv 8é 
maoxew Edeyev oixTpoTaTa Tas Hon SoKovaas adetc- 
Sas rijs Sixns, ett avsis ovddapBavopevas. Aibrat 
& joav, av eis twas ewyovous 7) Taidas 7 mow) Te- 
puprdtev. “Omore yap tis éxeivev édlcovro Kal qepe- 
TUXOL, WpooetuTrev opyh Kat kare Roa, kal ra onpeta 
Tov madav édelxvuer, dvedifovca Kal Suoxovoa 
devyeww xal atroxpirresdat Bovropévny, ov Suva- 
pévny 86. Tayd yap perédeor ot koNacral mpos THY 
Sieny, nad & dpyiis Hrrevyov. dAopupopévas, TH Tpo- 
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ywooKew Tay tipwplav. ‘Evlas &é ral todas Gua 


Tay éxyovev Edeye cuvnpTiadat, Kal xaddrep pedi r- 
tas 4 vuereploas ateyvas éxouévas Kal teTpvyvias 
bird pviuns Kal épyis dv éradov 80 abrds. “Eoyata 
5é op@vros avrod ras él Sevrépay yéveow Tpetro- 
pévas ~puyds, els te (Oa travrodara Kaymropévas 
Bia nat peracynparifopévas bd THv Tabra Snutovp- 
youvrav opydvous tTiot Kal wdpyais, Tov pwev Sra TA 
pépn ovvedauvovrwv, ta § arootpepovtav, gua S 
exreatvovToy Kal adavitovray travrdracw, dws 
épappoceey” Erépors Hdeot Kab Bigu. “Ev ravrais 
davivar tiv Népwvos wuyhv td 7 GAda Kaxds 
Eyovcay 7On, kal Svatrerappévny ros Svarripois. 
ITpoxeyetptcpévov 5é xal tadtny Trav Syptovpyov 
ITwéapeurns éxidvns eldos, ev 6 xundIeioa Kal diada- 
yotca THv untépa Biacecdat, pas Epacker éEaldvns 
Siardprpar péya, kal doviyv éx tod dwros yevérIat, 
mpootarroucay eis GAO yévos Hpepwrepoy petaBa- 
Aety, @deKon TL Enyvavycapévous mept Edn Kat Aluvas 
Cwov> dy pev yap noixnae, Sédaxe Sixas* ddelre- 
adat Sé te Kal ypnordy ait@ rapa Jeay, bre Tov 
uTnkowv to BéAtioTov Kal Jeofidéoratov syévos 
nrevdépwoe tiv “EXAdba. Meéyps pev odv elvat 
TovTwy Jearyns’ ws & avaorpépew Euerrev, év travtt 
yevéodat xax@ S1a poBov. Tuvaixa ydp twa NaBo- 
pévny avtod, Savpacriy 76 eldos ral péyedtos, Aedpo 
5}, elrrev, obros, Srrws Exacta maAXOY pvnwovetons’ 
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Kai tt paBdslov, aamrep ot Swypddot, Sudwupov mpoc- 

dyew, érépav 5€ Kwrvew* avtoy 5é domrep t7rd 

aupuyyos eEaipyns omacSévta mvetpate veavixe 

ododpa xal Biaip, TO c@patt Tpocrrecety, Kai ava- 
5 Breas oxedov ér’ abrovd tod pynparos. 


ee 
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NOTES. 








STRUCTURE AND ARGUMENT OF THE WORK. 


THE treatise is entitled in Greek: Hept rév iad rod 
@eciov Bpadéws riywpovpevwv, The common title in Latin 
is: De Sera Numinis Vindicta. The subject is repre- 
sented as discussed in a conversation between Plutarch 
and several of his relatives or intimate friends, as they 
happened to be walking, on a certain occasion, for exer- 
cise. The scene is laid at Delphi, the seat of ‘the cele- 
brated oracle, where. Plutarch resided, to which locality 
repeated allusion is made in the course of the dialogue. 
The person whose remarks gave rise to the discussion, 
a certain Epicurus, one of the “ minute philosophers” of 
the age, has just left the company, at the opening of the 
piece, as here reported, in a state of great excitement. 
We learn what it was that had thrown him into such a 
passion, from the tenor of the conversation which ensues 
on his departure. Unlike the other speakers, this Epi- 
curus is no doubt a fictitious person, who bears that name 
as indicating the sect in philosophy whose views he rep- 
resented. Plutarch sustains the principal part in the 
dialogue, and may be considered as defending not only 
his own opinions, but those of the New Platonic school 
in general, the class of philosophers with whom he agreed 
in most of his religious opinions. It is interesting to 
recollect, that Christianity found, in this form of Pla- 
tonism (sometimes called Platonic Eclecticism), its point 
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of nearest approximation, on the part of heathenism, and 
that in this school, as a sort of intermediate position, 
several of the earlier and more distinguished- Christian 
Fathers received a training which prepared them, on 
hearing the Gospel, to embrace it the more readily.* The 
other speakers in the dialogue are Patrocleas, Timon, and 
Olympicus. The first of these was a son-in-law of Plu- 
tarch, who is introduced elsewhere in his writings, as 
sustaining that relation to him. Timon is probably the 
brother of that name whom Plutarch mentions, in 
another of his treatises, as having shown to him proofs 
of an uncommon fraternal affection. Olympicus is 
otherwise unknown to us, unless he be the individual 
who appears as one of the colloquists in the author’s 
Symposion. Plutarch himself engrosses so much of the 
conversation, while the other speakers have so little to 
say, that we might entitle the performance a monologue, 
with quite as much propriety as a dialogue. Its interest, 
however, does not depend on its form. Whether we 
view it under the one aspect or the other, whether we call 
it a discussion or a colloquy, we must still regard it as a 
calm, studied exposition of the highest views on one of 
the most difficult questions of natural theology which the 
mind of man seems capable of attaining without the light 
of revelation. ) 

Epicurus is represented as going away abruptly, at 





* It is within the knowledge of the writer that the reading of this 
very treatise of Plutarch, which we are about to examine, had a sal- 
utary effect on the mind of Professor Tholuck, ata time when he was 
inclined to scepticism, and was among the providential means of leading 
him to find the best solution of hid doubts in the teachings of the Bible. 
A similar fact is related of the illustrious Neander, in a biographical 
sketch which appeared soon after his death in the Studien und Kritiken. 
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the beginning of the dialogue, leaving the company in 
silent astonishment at the passion and absurdity with 
which he had inveighed against the justice of the Deity 
in the government of the world. Timon first breaks this 
silence, and suggests whether, although what they had 
heard was so weak in itself, they ought not to take occa- 
sion from it to discuss freely the topics which had been. 
introduced, and thus preserve themselves from any inju- 
rious effect, which even vague representation and mere 
invective might have upon them, if left unanswered. 
Brasidas, a Spartan general, having been pierced with a 
spear in battle, drew it forth from his body and hurled it 
back against the enemy, whom he slew with the same 
weapon. How much more important must it be to pro- 
tect ourselves against attacks on our integrity and our 
principles, than against those which are aimed merely 
against our persons! They all assent to the correctness 
of this view; and Patrocleas, who seems to have been 
more perplexed than the others by the discourse of Epi- 
curus, proceeds then to restate some of the principal 
ideas which had been advanced, strengthened by some 
objections of his own, to the commonly-received doctrine 
of a retributive Providence. He asserts, that the long- 
delayed punishment of the guilty argues an unbecoming 
indifference, on the part of the Deity, to the deserts of 
crime ; that it fails to restrain the commission of it, as a 
more speedy retribution would do; that it is often en- 
tirely useless as a reparation to those who have suffered 
from injustice, since they are generally dead long before 
their wrongs are vindicated ; and finally, that it embold- 
ens the wicked in their course by leading them to think, 
that because they are spared for a time, they may there- 
fore trample on the laws of God with permanent impunity. 
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Some of these points the speaker confirms by historical 


illustrations. 

Olympicus here interposes, and adds to these objec- 
tions still others. He urges especially, that such delay in 
' the punishment of the wicked must have a tendency to 
destroy the belief of men in the reality of a Divine Provi- 
dence itself; and, further, that where the act and its 
consequences follow each other at such a distance, no 
useful purpose can be accomplished, as far as respects the 
reformation of the offender himself. Punishment delayed 
for a long time after the commission of the crime, instead 
of being referred to its proper source, is liable to be re- 
garded as a calamity or accident. Thé tardy retribution, 
standing in no obvious relation to its cause, may annoy 
and distress the guilty person, but must fail to lead him 
to profitable reflections on his conduct and the occasion 
of his suffering. Hence, he says, he could never think 
with any patience of the maxim so often quoted by the 
poets: Zhe mill-stones of the gods grind late, but they 
grind fine. : 

The theme for discussion having been thus presented, 
Plutarch takes upon himself chiefly the office of replying 
to the objections which have been stated, whether such 
objections originate with those who deny the truth, or 
with those who are simply perplexed on the subject. He 
begins by reminding his friends of the caution and self- 
distrust with which it becomes them to pursue inquiries 
of so intricate a character. They should take their motto 
from the Academic philosophers, whose reverence for the 
Deity was proverbial; who viewed it as impious to dis- 
course on such subjects with a confident tone. They 
should recollect the necessary imperfections of human 
knowledge, and not to be so inconsistent as to demand a 
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full explanation of every difficulty that may be started 
‘here by an unrestrained imagination. Let those who are 
ignorant of the science of music, who are destitute of the 
power of perceiving the harmony of sounds, talk at ran- 
dom, if they choose, about notes and symphonies; or, let 
those who have never seen a battle or handled a weapon 
in their lives, discourse of military tactics. But let not us, 
who are mortal, finite, commit such folly as that of presum- 
ing to scrutinize the plans of the Deity, and to pronounce 
them wise or unwise, just or unjust, according to the nar- 
row scale of our own limited knowledge and understand- 
ing. Those who have no knowledge of medicine must find 
it difficult often to discover why the physician performed 
an operation later, and not sooner; why he ordered the 
bath to-day, and not yesterday. The cure and purifica- 
tion of the soul is, of all arts, the greatest. Hence it is 
the dictate alike of modesty and reason that we should 
leave it to him who understands best the remedy for 
moral disease, to determine when and %m what manner and 
how much each one of the wicked should be punished. 
Even human governments frequently adopt measures that 
must appear, to those unacquainted with the grounds of 
them, as not only unreasonable, but altogether ridiculous 
and absurd, Thus the Ephori at Sparta signalize their 
entrance upon office by proclaiming that no one should 
wear mustaches; the Romans, when they emancipate a 
slave, strike him on the back with a light rod; and when 
they make a will, first go through the form of selling — 
their property to a third person, instead of the intended 
heir. Much more, then, should we be prepared to meet 
with mysteries in the Divine government, which cannot 
make known, always, the reason on which it proceeds; 
which is planned and carried on by a wisdom too deep 
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for our finite comprehension. But this train of thought, 
the speaker says, that he would suggest, not as an excuse 
for declining the argument, or as discouraging a proper 
freedom of inquiry in such matters, but as intending 
merely to show with what spirit they should discuss 
them, and as disclosing a harbor in which they might 
take refuge, in case the difficulties should prove to be too 
great for them. 

Our author enters, therefore, in the next place, on a 
direct vindication of Providence against the charge of 
remissness, in treating or seeming to treat the good and 
the bad so much alike in the present life. The reasoning 
assumes that this alleged inequality, in the experience 
and allotments of men, is true in part, and must be admit- 
ted; but, in part, is apparent only, and is to be denied. 
To some extent it undoubtedly exists; and here we can 
conceive of various important moral ends, which such a 
course is suited to accomplish, that render it not un- 
worthy of the Supreme Disposer to proceed in this 
manner. | 

The following considerations are urged here: First, 
the Governor of the world, by such forbearance towards 
the wicked, would present to us an example of the man- 
ner in which we are to conduct towards those who injure 
us and provoke our anger. A resemblance to the Divine 
nature is the highest human virtue; and hence to incite 
us to this, to unfold to us a clearer conception of what we 
should strive to be, the Deity has been pleased to make 
himself known to mankind in his works and operations, 
in the realms both of nature and of providence. Thus he 
has given us the eye, as Plato says, to enable us to con- 
template the heavenly bodies, to admire the method and 
precision of their motions, that we may learn to cultivate 
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what is decent and orderly in ourselves, and ‘avoid what- 
ever is disorderly or irregular in our conduct or our 
passions. A similar lesson he would teach us by his 
patience towards the wicked. He bears with them, not 
from a fear lest he should err by an immediate punish- 
ment of them, but because he would reprove men for the 
fury and violence with which they are disposed to re- 
venge their injuries on each other; he would lead them 
to imitate his own gentleness and forbearance, in dealing 
with those who have the least possible claim upon his 
indulgence. Men are too apt to pursue the offender with 
immediate and unsparing rigor, like hounds baying with 
open mouth at the heels of their prey. Even the lower 
examples of this patience, which appear sometimes in 
eminent men, command our admiration. Thus Plato, 
having lifted his cane in a fit of passion, over one of his 
slaves, stood for a long time with up-raised arm, say- 
ing that he was punishing his temper; and Archytas, 
perceiving that he was unduly provoked by some miscon- 
duct of his servants, turned from them with the remark, 
that it was well for them he was so angry. 

Secondly, the wicked who are not incorrigible, have, 
in consequence of such delay, an opportunity to repent ; 
and are spared, therefore, not from indifference to their 
conduct, but a desire for their reformation. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the Deity, in the case of a diseased 
soul which may deserve punishment, perceives clearly its 
passions, whether, still flexible, they incline at all to ree 
pentance; and hence he may justly allot time at least for 
reformation to those whose vice has not become unre- 
strained and incorrigible. The summary justice, on the 
contrary, to which the passions of men incite them, ex- 
cludes necessarily all regard for this object, and degene- 
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rates too often into the mere gratification of personal 
malice and revenge. ,The wisdom of the Divine policy, 
so different from this, is fully justified by the results. 
Men are susceptible of change and improvement. The 
very terms which designate character imply this possi- 
bility ; as tpowds, turn of mind, manner, and 7Jos, custom, 
habit. History records. the names of many who have 
changed from worse to better; who, in early life were 
profligate and worthless, but afterward reformed and be- 
came eminent for their political services and for their 
virtues. But if now Miltiades, asks Plutarch, had been 
arrested at once, in the midst of his tyranny, or The- 
mistocles in his debaucheries, or Cimon in his incest, 
where would have been the victories of Marathon, Eury- 
‘medon, and Artemisium, in which the Greeks vindicated 
so nobly their liberties and acquired such imperishable 
renown ? | 

The skilful husbandman sees evidence of the richness 
of the soil in the thorns and mire, which so deform it in 
the eyes of the superficial judge ; and so “ great natures” 
may indicate their future power and their capacity for 
excellence, even by their vices. As the good fruit may 
appear in time, it cannot be unwise to afford an oppor- 
tunity for that development. 

Thirdly, the wicked are sometimes permitted to live 
and prosper, because Providence would use them as in- 
struments of its justice in the punishment of others. It 
is on this account especially, that tyrants are allowed 
so often to succeed in their designs, As physicians 
use the gall of hyenas and other noxious animals as a 
cure for certain disorders, so the Deity employs often 
the rage of tyrannical rulers as a means.of reforming 
states and communities. which have fallen into luxury 
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- and corruption. Such a medicine was Phalaris to the 
Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans; and the oracle 
announced ‘to the Sicyonians that there was nothing 
which could save them from ruin but the wholesome dis- 
cipline of being scourged by a race of tyrants, 

Fourthly, the wicked may be spared for a time, be- 
cause it is foreseen that they are to bless the world with 
a noble and virtuous posterity. Homer says of one of his 
heroes, that “he was the better son of a worse father.” 
The progeny of such infamous men as Sisyphus, Autoly- 
chus, and Phlegyas, attained the honors of kings as the 
just rewards of their regal virtues. Pericles belonged to 
a family “accursed.” Pompey the Great was the son of 
a man whose dead body the Romans trampled under 
foot, and cast into the Tiber. But though the tree may 
be thorny and sharp, the wise husbandman does not cut. 
it down, if he can obtain from it flowers, and fruit, and 
gums. The blessings which the good confer on the world 
outweigh, a thousand times, the evils which the bad in- 
flict upon it.’ 

Finally, the punishment of crime is sometimes defer- 
red for a season, that it may be inflicted, at length, in a 
manner which makes the hand of Providence so much 
the more conspicuous in it. The well-known case of 
Callippus teaches that moral. The very dagger which, 
under the mask of friendship, he had used in taking the 
life of Dion, was used by false friends for the purpose of 
taking his own life. The story of Bessus, who had mur- 
dered his father and for years had escaped detection, is 
still more remarkable. Being present on a certain occa- 
sion, with some friends at a feast, he suddenly lifted his 
spear and struck down a nest of young swallows, which 
he immediately killed. On being asked what reason he 
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could possibly have for so barbarous an act, he replied : 
“Do you not hear how they falsely accuse me, and cry 
out that I murdered my father?” The suspicion whith 
this answer excited, was confirmed upon investigation ; 
the unnatural son was convicted and condemned to suffer 
death for the parricide. Thus has the Divine justice 
often seemed to slumber for a time; but in reality it was 
only to furnish, in the end, so much the more striking 
proof of its eternal vigilance. 

But there is another side, on which the subject may 


_ be viewed. It is next argued that the objection against 


an overruling Providence, founded on the prosperity of 
the wicked, has been urged much too far. There are 
limits beyond which this alleged impunity of the wicked 


is apparent rather than real.. Guilt has its immediate 


retributions ; it sets the sinner at variance with himself, 
arms his conscience against him, and renders him the 


prey of anxieties and fears which can find no admission 


to the bosoms of the innocent. Many people judge as 
erroneously here as children do who witness the specta- 
cles of the theatre; they look with admiration upon the 
poor culprits, who, crowned with garlands and arrayed 
in robes of purple and gold, dance there for the enter- 
tainment of the populace ;- until at length they see, with 
horror, the flames bursting forth from their garments (in- 
laid with combustibles for that purpose) and consigning 
them to a dreadful death.* So, many look with envy 
on the wicked who occupy splendid palaces, who enjoy 
honor and power; and have no idea of any punishment 
suffered by such men, till they-see them strangled by the 
Si ot 


* Some of the first Christian martyrs were put to death in this man- 
ner, in the persecutions under the Roman emperors. 
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halter or thrown over the precipice. But such a result 
they ought to regard, not as the entire retribution, but 
its end and consummation. The wicked suffer, in reality, 
not a late but a long punishment ; they are not punished 
after they have grown old, but they grow old being pun- 
ished all the while. The conception of time in this case 
as long, is such only with reference to ourselves, and not 
the Deity ; for the distinctions of time have no place with 
him. To put the malefactor to the rack or hang him 
now, instead of having done it thirty years ago, is the 
same thing, in his sight, as if it were to take place in the 
evening and not in the morning. In all the interval, too, 
till the period of full retribution arrives, he has the wick- 
ed safe in his custody, and incurs no risk of their escape, 
by any possibility, from bis justice. They may, it is true, 
during this imprisonment, occupy themselves with business 
or pleasure, may give presents and receive them ; just as 
the culprit in jail may pass his time in sports and games, 
while the rope is hanging over his head. But who would 
say that those awaiting death in prison are not punished 
till their necks are cut off? Who would say that those 
who have drunk the hemlock, but are still walking about 
till their Jimbs become weary, are unbarmed till they 
are stiff and cold in death? To deny that those are 
punished who suffer the anxieties and perturbations of 
mind inseparable from crime, from the first moment of 
its commission, would be as absurd as to say that the fish 
which has already swallowed the hook, is not caught till 
we see it cut in pieces and roasting on the fire! 

' The poets and dramatists have borne witness to this 
trait of human nature. Stesichorus represents the guilty 
Clytemnestra as having a dream, in which a dragon with 
a bloody head seemed to approach her, presaging the 
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vengeance which Orestes was to take upon her, for mur- 
dering his father. They relate of Apollodorus, a monster 
of inhumanity, that he dreamed that he was skinned alive 
by the Scythians, and then seethed in a caldron, from 
which his heart cried out to him ever and anon: “ For 
all this you have to thank me.” Ptolemy Ceraunus had 
his presentiments of what was to be the end of his career 
of ambition and blood. His attendants reported to him 
this singular dream: they saw him arraigned for justice 
by Seleucus (one of his murdered victims) ; vultures and 
wolves acted as judges, and portions of flesh were dealt 
out to his friends.* Such visions, phantoms, oracles, 
omens, disturb the guilty, and admonish them of their 
doom. Indeed, to such an extent is this true, that if © 
the soul have no existence beyond this world, we might 
then reverse the objection and say, that greater lenity 
would be shown to the wicked by cutting them off sud- 
denly in their sins, than by suffering them to live. Even 
if those who sin escape, during this life, without any sig- 
nal disaster, how sad and depressing must it be for them 
to reflect on the unsatisfying. result of their misdeeds! 
Their conduct must appear to them like that of the king 
who, for the sake of gratifying a momentary thirst, sur- 
rendered his army and his empire for a drop of water. 
The envious, the malignant, the avaricious, may gain a 
paltry advantage over others; may have the pleasure of 


* On the same principle Shakspeare represents the ghosts of Clar 
ence, Hastings, Buckingham, and others, as appearing to king Richard - 
on the night before his fatal battle and threatening him with vengeance. 
On awaking from his troubled dream, the tyrant exclaims : 

“‘ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 
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indulging a passion which it would require some self-de- 
nial to overcome at the moment; but how soon must 
their exultation give place to a feeling of shame and .- 
selfcontempt. Regret for the past, a sense of present 
insecurity, fear of death, a struggle between ignoble and 
better impulses, vain purposes of reformation, dread of 
censure, fill up and embitter their lives. They fear even 
those who praise them for virtues which they are reputed 
to have but have not; for the very voice which applauds 
them would condemn them as readily, if their hypocrisy 
were only unmasked. How often, under such circum- 
stances, must the soul oppressed with a sense of debase- 
ment revolve the question, How can I escape from the 
memory of my sins, and, being made pure, lead another 
life as from the beginning? Thus it is that the trans- 
gressor forges the instruments of his own torture; like 
the criminal condemned to be crucified, he bears his own 
cross to the place of execution. For my part, says Plu- 
tarch, I think, if the remark may be allowed, that the 
wicked have no need that gods or men should interpose 
to punish them; their own lives, made so miserable by 
vice, are sufficient for that purpose. 

Timon then leads the conversation to another kindred 
subject ; namely, the question how the rectitude of Prov- 
idence is to be justified in punishing the children for the 
sins of their parents. He commends Euripides for’ speak- 
‘ing out so boldly the unuttered thought of many, that 
such a proceeding is unworthy of the gods. He objects 
to it as unjust in a twofold point of view. If the parents 
themselves have already suffered their deserts, there 
surely can be no good reason why justice should be ex- 
acted twice for the same offence; and if they have not 
suffered their deserts, there can be still.less reason why 
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the innocent should be made to atone for this deficiency. 
Nor will it be pretended that such punishment possesses 
any remedial virtue as regards those who, in such cases, 
are really the guilty persons. It was a saying of Bion, 
that to punish the children on account of the parents, with 
a view to any such result, was us if a physician should 
give physic to a son or grandson, in order to cure the 
distemper of a father or grandfather. 

How absurd, he goes on to say, are the cases which 
are supposed to exemplify this mode of retribution! Thus 
the Delphians, having been guilty of the death of sop, 
suffered untold calamities for three generations ; and were 
freed from them at length only by making reparation to 
a descendant of the man who had owned him as a slave. 
Alexander destroyed a city of the Greeks in Asia, be- 
cause their remote ancestors had given up the treasure of 
a temple to Xerxes. Apollo, at that very time, was said 
to be inundating the region of Pheneus because, more 
than a thousand years before, Hercules had stolen the 
tripod from Delphi and carried it to that city. The 
Locrians had but recently abolished the practice of send- 
ing virgins to Troy, there to spend their days in the most 
degrading servitude, as a means of propitiating Minerva, 
whose temple Ajax profaned during the Trojan war. 
Who can defend such a punishment ? Whereis the reason 
or the justice of it? 

Plutarch interposes here, and acts, again, the part of 
respondent. He denies the truth of many of the popular 
stories on this subject, but admits fully the reality of the 
doctrine. He contends, in the first place, that the in- 
stinct which leads us to honor and reward the posterity 
of the good, should lead us also to acquiesce in the pun- 
ishment of the descendants of the wicked. Even in some 
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of the Grecian states, honors were conferred, by law, on 
certain families, out of regard to the merit of their found- 
ers; while disabilities were entailed on others because 
they had an infamous origin. Secondly, if no explanation 
of the manner in which the guilt of ancestors affects their 
posterity could be given, we ought not to deny the reality 
of the connection; for the relation of cause and effect is 
undeniable in many other cases, where it is impossible for 
us to ascertain how the events depended on each other. 
Why, for instance, is it more wonderful that a sin com- 
mitted in one age should transmit its consequences to 
another, than that the plague which commenced in Zthi- 
opia should spread to Athens and destroy so many of its 
inhabitants? Thirdly, the constitution of society itself, 
the nature of the tie which binds one generation to an- 
other, renders this law of retribution just, as well as in- 
evitable. Every family, as well as every State, has a sort 
of separate existence, a personal identity of its own. It 
remains one and the same through successive ages, as 
really as a man remains the same individual through the 
different periods of his life. Hence it is but reasonable 
that the social crime of one age should be left to work 
out its legitimate social result in another ; since the Deity, 
in the operation of such a law, is dealing still with the 
same agent, is merely holding the offender responsible for 
his own acts. To deny this would be to reason like 
Heraclitus, who held that a man could not descend twice 
into the same stream; or that the individual who owes a 
debt to-day is released from it to-morrow, because he is 
no longer the same person. Fourthly, much of the suffer- 
ing which wicked parents entail upon their descendants, 
instead of being penal strictly, is preventive in its design. 
It is inflicted not so much as a punishment for the sins 
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which the fathers have committed, as for the purpose of 
preventing the commission of them by the children them- 
selves. These latter inherit often the evil qualities of 
their progenitors; and unless reclaimed from the sinful 
bias, would inevitably follow them in the same path of 
open crime. A man does not show himself to be wicked, 
and become so in the same moment; but he has the 
wickedness in him from the first, and awaits only the fit 
opportunity to reveal his character as a thief or a tyrant. 
Hence the Deity, who foresees the future, and under- 
stands the disposition of every one, interposes with the 
necessary discipline for counteracting the inherited ten- 
dency to evil. Instead of allowing the latent seeds of 
vice to germinate, and ripen into actual guilt, he antici- 
pates their development and extinguishes them at the 
beginning. Fifthly, this visitation of the sins of one upon 
another answers an important end as a warning against 
doing evil. Nothing touches the hearts of men sooner 
than the sight of their own offspring subjected to calami- 
ties which they themselves have brought upon them. 
Providence, therefore, has exhibited to us the spectacle 
of such suffering in order to infuse into the mind a stronger 
fear of transgression, and to multiply the inducements to 
good conduct. The consequences which follow a wicked 
life hereafter, are unseen and are too apt to be disbe- 
lieved ; whereas those which come upon children through 
the agency of their parents, are open to the view of all, 
and appeal to the strongest sympathies of our nature. 
Finally, if the children themselves are virtuous, they are 
not harmed for what their ancestors-have done. They 
have, then, no penalty to bear for the sins of others. 
They are subject to no abatement of the reward due to 
them for a single one of their virtues. It is only when 
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they themselves tread in the steps of a criminal race, that 
the guilt of such an ancestry avenges itself on them. A 
wicked son is the natural heir of his father’s guilt; but if 
he be innocent himself, he becomes then, so to speak, the 
adopted child of virtue, and is treated as belonging to 
another stock. 

But some of your remarks, says one of the speakers, 
imply the continued existence of the soul after death. 
That is true, Plutarch answers, and we have good reason 
for assuming that point; for that the souls of men con- 
tinue to-suffer or enjoy, after the present life, is a doctrine 
which results from the idea itself of an overruling Provi- . 
dence. It is incredible that the Deity would lavish so 
much care and attention upon us, if we were destined to 
perish forever with the dissolution of the body. It would 
be unworthy of Him to take such concern in our affairs 
if we were like the leaves which fall from the trees in 
autumn; or like the hot-house plant which has no en- 
during root, but may wither and die on the slightest 
exposure or neglect.* It proves the soul also to be im- 
mortal that the gods direct honors to be paid to the 


* This is the point which Addison has urged with so much beauty 
and force in one of the numbers of the Spectator : ‘‘ Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for s0 mean a purpose? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelligences, such short- 
lived reasonable beings? Would he give us talents which are not to be 
exerted, capacities that are never to be gratified? How can we find 
that wisdom which shines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a nursery of the next, and 
believing that the several generations of rational creatures which rise 
up and disappear in such quick succession, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into a 
more friendly climate, where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity.” 

4* 
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departed, and sacrifices to be offered to them for the pur- 
pose of propitiating their favor. Ifthe souls of the dead 
were like smoke or a vapor, surely the oracles which 
prescribe these customs, would not so abuse our credu- 
lity and confirm us in error. The practice of necromancy 
affords another proof of the same nature. We have those 
among us whose acknowledged office it is to evoke the | 
spirits of the dead, consult them, and lead them from 
place to place. 

But if now the soul merely changes the scene of its 
existence at death, we may conclude that the future 
state to which it is destined, must be one of rewards 
or punishments. The soul, so long as it continues in 
this life, maintains, like a wrestler, perpetual combat; 
but when the trial is ended, goes to receive according to 
its deserts. To clothe this truth with the greatest prac- 
tical power, Plutarch avails himself, in conclusion, of a 
singular story respecting a man named Arideus, a native 
of Cilicia, but well known to persons with whom they 
were all acquainted. This man had been born to a large 
estate, but soon lost it by a course of profligacy, and was 
plunged, at once, into all the evils of abject poverty. In 
this condition, stung with self-reproach for his folly, he 
suddenly resolved that he would be rich again, and, in 
the pursuit of that object, would employ any means, how- 
ever despicable, which afforded any prospect of adding to 
his gains. He was not very successful in heaping up 
riches, but won for himself, certainly, abundant infamy 
by his shameful life. The response of an oracle, which 
he consulted about this time, brought him into still great- 
er disrepute ; for, having asked if he should be more for- 
tunate for the time to come, he was answered that he 
‘would do better after he died.” This strange prophecy 
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was verified not long after that. Having fallen from a 
certain height upon his head, he was apparently killed ; 
but, on the third day, just as his friends were putting him 
into the grave, he came to life again. All of a sudden, 
from having been so profligate and unprincipled, he re- 
formed and became henceforth a pattern of every virtue. 
His friends were astonished, and wished to know the 
cause of this change in his character. He related to them 
the following account of what befell him during the time 
of his supposed death. 

His spirit was separated from the body, and his sensa- 
tions, as that took place, were such as a person has, who 
is thrown suddenly into the water, and is on the point of 
being drowned. Recovering from this shock he seemed 
to breathe in every part, and to look around him onevery - 
side, his soul being opened as if it were all oneeye. In- 
stead of the familiar objects of this world, he saw at first 
nothing but stars of immense size, and remote from each 
other, shooting forth rays of light upon which his soul 
was borne gently and rapidly forward, as on the surface 
of a quiet sea. He passed over, in his narrative, many of 
the sights which he saw; but spoke especially of the ap- 
pearance of the souls of men as they entered into that 
world from this, and of their condition there. On issuing 
from the body they assumed, at first, a shape like a glob- 
_ ular flame; and that gently and gradually dissolving, 

they took then a spiritual form, having such a resem- 
blance to the persons in this life as to admit of their being 
recognized by each other. The conduct of the different 
souls, as they arrived there, was by no means the same. 
Some of them, those who were good, mounted up at once, 
in an easy, gentle manner, into the higher regions of 
space, where they appeared with a serene aspect, and 
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testified, by abundant tokens, the happiness which they 
enjoyed. The wicked, on the contrary, were immedi- 
ately seized with a tumultuous motion, which hurried 
them hither and thither, and deprived them for a time 
of all power of self-control.* Among the throng of the 
happy, he saw the spirit of one of his relatives, though 
he was not entirely certain, as the person had died 
when Thespesius was yet achild. This spirit came to 
him and attended him as‘a guide, in order to explain to 
him the different objects which he saw. He received a 
new name, that of Thespesius instead of Aridsus, as he 
had been called on earth; and he was told that he had 
‘come thither by a special permission of the gods; for he 
was still allied to matter, as could be seen from the dark 
figure which followed him; whereas the others there 
were transparent, and cast no shadow. But though the 
souls of the dead were all distinguished by this sign, they 
were not equally transparent; some of them exhibiting a 
mild, uniform splendor, like the pure lustre of the full 
moon; others being disfigured with stains, or slight 
bruises; and others still, covered with black spots, like 
adders, and loathsome to the sight. 


* This dissimilarity in the motions of the different souls is intended 
no doubt to be significant of their moral state and character. Those 
who disengage themselves most readily from the body, and mount up- 
ward so instinctively; are the good who have subdued their passions, 
and from an affinity of nature seek at once the higher regions, which 
are most remote from matter and its contaminations. The confused 
motion of the others, on the contrary, who are whirled with such fury 
hither and thither, indicates the moral disorder of their souls. They 
are the wicked, who have allowed their passions to contro] them, who 
are destitute of all power of calm and considerate action. Similar views 
are expressed by Plato in Tim. 44, A.; de Legg. 2. 672, B, and Tim. 
43, A. 
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The process of dealing with transgressors, in that 
world, was then explained to Thespesius, Adrasteia, or 
Nemesis, is the great minister of justice, who presides 
over this department of the divine government. Such is 
her power, that no one, small or great, can elude her 
vigilance, or defy her summons. Under her are placed 
three subordinate ministers or agents. The first of these 
is termed Poona, or punishment, who executes her office 
mainly in the present life, and is the author of the pains 
and penalties which are the more immediate effects of 
guilt. She is active, overtakes the sinner speedily, but 
treats him mildly, so that much remains unremoved, from 
which he needs to be purified. The’ second is Dike, or 
justice, whose inflictions are immensely more severe, and 
experienced by the soul after death. She receives those 
who have been but partially punished in this world, and 
scourges them for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the measure of their guilt and the depth of the stains 
from which their souls are to be freed. But the most 
terrible of these ministers is Erinnys, or Fury, to whom 
it belongs to punish those who remain still incorrigible 
after the other appointed means of correction have been 
employed in vain. It i3 her task to consummate what 
the others have begun. Accordingly, she is represented 
as scourging her victims from place to place, inflicting on 
them innumerable tortures, allowing them whithersoever 
' they flee no refuge or respite from her inappeasable rage, 
and finally plunging them headlong into an abyss whose 
horrors no language can describe. 

The souls of men being there stripped of every dis- 
guise, expose to view their true color and complexion, as 
derived from the passions which they have been accus- 
tomed to entertain and cherish. Observe, said the guide 
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to Thespesius, the different hues which they exhibit. In 
that dark, sordid appearance, you see the taint of avarice 
and fraud. That sanguinary, flame-like dye betokens 
cruelty and vindictiveness. Those livid spots denote, 
that the souls disfigured by them were the slaves of sen- 
. suality and lust. The stain which appears in others, re- 
sembling so much the black fluid which the cuttle-fish 
discharges, is the sign of malignity and envy. 

From the situation in, which he saw many who had 
been known to him here, Thespesius was led to reflect 
on the false manner in which men are liable to judge of 
each other. Some who had been accounted very wicked 
in this world were found, from circumstances of pallia- 
tion there brought to light for the first time, to be far 
less deserving of punishment, than others who had passed 
for very virtuous men, and been honored with the high- 
est human praise. But nothing of this kind filled him 
with greater surprise and horror than to see his own 
father, emerging from a deep abyss, all covered with the 
scars and gashes of the scourging which he had received, 
and compelled to bear witness to its justice by confessing 
that he had secretly poisoned several persons, his own 
guests, for the sake of obtaining their gold. And he ob- 
served, in general, that none were doomed to suffer more 
severely, than those who had played the hypocrite in this 
life, having assumed the mask of virtue, merely in order 
to practise the vices to which they were addicted, with 
so much the greater success, in secret. That their punish- 
ment might exhibit a sort of conformity to their character, 
inasmuch as they had sinned against truth and nature, 
they were committed to the hands of tormentors, by 
whom they were compelled to turn themselves inside out, 
and to twist themselves, with the greatest agony of effort, 
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into” every possible variety of unnatural Shape and pos- 
ture. Persons who had harbored feelings of hatred 
toward each other, were there seen fastened together, 
gnawing and devouring each other with remorseless 
fury. 

Those who had been avaricious were subjected to a 
process adjusted in like manner to the nature‘of their sin. 
They are seized by demons, armed with hooks for the 
purpose, and thrown by them, first into a lake of boiling 
gold, where they are scalded and burnt; next, they are 
plunged into a lake of lead, exceedingly cold, where they 
are as suddenly congealed and frozen ; and finally, into a 
third, of iron, where they are blackened and mutilated 
by being dragged over its uneven jagged surface.* Not 
less dreadful is the retribution which awaits guilty 
parents and ancestors. Their descendants, who had suf- 
fered on their account, no sooner saw them than they 
gathered around them -and assailed them with the most 
hideous outcries and imprecations. If any of them at- 
tempted to escape their children still followed them 
with the same upbraiding voice; and frequently, when 
they supposed their sufferings to be almost at an end, 
their tormentors laid hold of them again, and dragged 





* It is worth mentioning that Plutarch speaks elsewhere of an an- 
cient well-known tradition, which represents it‘ as one of the employ- 
ments of evil demons (for some of them are good), to tempt men and 
render the practice of virtue difficult to them. The passage (in his life 
of Dion) runs thus: ‘That there are certain wicked and malignant 
demons which envy good men, and withstand their enterprises, by rais- 
ing fears and troubles to them, that so they might hinder them in their 
pursuit of virtue, lest if they continue steadfast and immovable in good, 
they should be at last partakers of greater felicity than they themselves - 
enjoy.” 


. 
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them back to the ministers of justice for new punish- 
ment. 

As Thespesius was passing along, he overheard a 
shrill voice foretelling, as he thought the day of his own 
death; which proceeded, as he was told, from the Sybil 
in the moon, who looks forth thence upon the earth, and 
sings the fate of its inhabitants, as she revolves around it. 

The last spectacle which Thespesius saw, was the place 
where the souls of. those about to enter, by transmigra- 
tion, on a new existence, were undergoing the changes 
necessary to fit them for the shapes they were to assume 
Here, among others, he saw the soul of Nero, who, in 
addition to other torments, had been transfixed with red- 
hot nails. The artificer at work upon him was on the 
point of making him into a viper, as agreeing best with 
his disposition; but, in consideration of his merit in re- 
storing to the Greeks their freedom, it was concluded to 
mitigate his doom and transform him (in allusion, it is 
supposed, to his musical propensities) into a frog, or pos- 
sibly a swan. 

In the effect which this singular experience is repre- 
sented as having had in leading Thespesius to reform his 
life, we may discover Plutarch’s opinion in regard to the 
moral use to which the myth (if that be its name) should 
be applied. He would hold up to men this doctrine of a 
coming retribution: as a motive to living virtuously here 
on the earth, since whatever impunity the wicked may 
enjoy for the present, they are hastening to a scene where 
the. awards of their conduct will be meted out to them 
with strict justice. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT. 


Onap. J. 1.1. (Page 18.) Totatra pév,x.r.A. Some infer, from 
the abrupt opening of the discussion, that the beginning of the 
treatise has been lost. It is unnecessary to suppose this, or, 
with Wyttenbach, that we have here the sequel or second part 
of a discourse against the Epicureans, which has not been pre- 
served. It is an artifice of the writer to give greater dramatic 
vivacity to the dialogue. The Gorgias of Plato, in like manner, 
implies a previous scene. And a somewhat similar abruptness 
characterizes the introductions of Homer and other genuine 
works of art: 


--.. in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit . .. 


2. tis oroas, sc. of the temple at Delphi, where the scene 
is laid. Of, 21, 24, and the Argument, p. 65. 

3. @xero amav, hastened away. The verb and participle are 
often combined thus, with an augmentation of the idea, viz., 
that of earnestness, abruptness, haste. So Hoogeveen and 
Zeune; see also Viger, p. 449.. Cf. O. 687; H. 698; K. 310, 
4, 1.4*—écov rt Savpaca, only long enough to wonder somewhat. 
Cf. O. 628; H. 814. 

5. diaPrepavres, After looking intently—such is the force of 
the preposition. 

7. ri ody serves to awaken attention to the question which 
follows. What then, i. e., shall we do in this case? What is 


the conclusion? Do you think it best to waive the inquiry, or 
should we answer, ete. . 





* These references are to the Grammars of Crosby and Hadley, and the 
School Grammar of Kiihner, translated by Edwards and Taylor. When 
reference is made to Kfihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, it will be so specified. 
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7. mparos means jirst of the party to speak, while mparov 
would be first before doing anything else. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
§ 714, Obs. 8. 

8. aapdvros kai pu) mapovros Means essentially whether present 
or not present, but with xat marks the two cases more strongly 
as one and the same, as to the duty of the listeners to reply at 
once to the mischievous harangue. Lobeck’s note ad Phryn. 
p. 754, may be cited here: ‘ Oppositio mapévros kat px mapdvros 
declarat, prorsus nihil interesse, utrum ille adsit an absit. His 
formulis, eire mapay etre andy, Cav Kat Savwv, Cavres Kat vexpoi, 
crebra consuetudine tantum de potestate sua detritum est, ut 
postremo etiam tunc usurpentur, ubi mortui aut absentes nulli 
intelligi possunt.” 

10. *AAX’ odd ef Barav,x.7.A. It will be seen that the reason- 
ing here partakes of the nature of the conclusion a minore ad 
majus. It is of infinitely greater importance that we should 
guard against attacks on our virtue and principles, than against 
those which are aimed merely against our persons. If, there- 
fore, no one would be indifferent in a case which threatened his 
life merely, if he would at once draw forth the weapon which 
an enemy had plunged into his body, how much more should he 
see to it, that he does not suffer the pernicious sentiments which 
the advocates of a false philosophy would infuse into his mind, 
to lodge there, and to spread their baneful influence over his 
soul. The adda is represented as strengthening, in such cases, 
the ovdé, immo ne quidem, not even indeed. The expression oc- 
curs in the same way, Luke xxiii. 15; Acts xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 2. 
For the omission of dy with efye in the conclusion, cf. O, 605, 4; 
K. 260, R. 8; H. 746, b. 

12. 6 pev yap Bpaoidas,«.r.A. Brasidas was a distinguished 
Spartan general, who fought against the Athenians in Thrace 
during the Peloponnesian war. In another of his treatises, 
(Apophth. Lacon. 219, C.), Plutarch states more fully the cir- 
cumstance to which allusion is here made. In a certain battle, 
Brasidas, “‘ having been pierced through the shield, and drawing 
out the spear from the wound, slew the enemy with the same 
weapon; and, when asked how he had been wounded, said, 
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‘My shield betrayed me.’” This brave commander was slain 
at last in the moment of victory, at Amphipolis fn Macedonia, 
the place of that name through which the Apostle Paul passed 
on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1.)—és 
' €owxev is a phrase that Plutarch often uses, and may generally 
be rendered wt perhibent, ut fertur, i.e., as they say, as is re- 
lated. See Viger, p. 347. 

14. nev 8 duvvacSat ... ex8addkopev. The probable render- 
ing of these words is, But it is not necessary for us certainly to 
have revenge on those who have directed an absurd or false dis- 
course against us, but tt is sufficient for them, of we expel the senti- 
ment before it has fastened itself upon us. To understand ovdey 
épyov with the Latin translator in the sense of nullo negotio, it is 
not difficult for us, is to disregard the distinction assumed to ex- 
ist between ovdéy epyov with the genitive and with the dative. 
airois is referred by some to exBdAAopev as a sort of pleonastic 
dative, which is unnecessary, and certainly not favored by the 
position. Some, as Wyttenbach, for the sake of an easier gram- 
matical dependence, would change the breathing so as to read 
avrois, but it may be justified as it stands as dativus incommodi. 
dnmov gives the sentence a tone of greater certainty and deci- 
sion. It is found in the New Testament only in Heb. ii. 16, 
and with the same force as here. The figurative coloring of 
the sentence, as it appears particularly in adevras—ayracSai— 
exBadAwpev, is derived manifestly from the illustration which pre- 
cedes. The sense is: the conduct of Brasidas shows how men 
feel when their lives are in danger, and teaches, a fortiori, how 
they should act when their moral principles are assailed. His 
example, however, so far as it relates to the manner in which 
he treated his enemy, we are not of course to imitate. We 
should feel that we have a sufficient revenge upon those who 
would impair our confidence in the trath, if we can defeat their 
object by promptly exposing their arguments and counteracting 
the impression which they might otherwise produce on our minds, 

18. aSpéa wodAad = multa simul. Greek writers, Plato espe- 
cially, often combine these words in this sense. They are the 
direct object of xaredépet, which here takes after it the unusual 
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construction of an accusative and a genitive. omaparrey is prop- 
erly said of dogs mangling and tearing in pieces. It setsin a 
strong light the irrational and mad folly of the unbelieving 
Epicurean. Like amad dog he tore in pieces whatever came in 
his way, aud at the same time (Gua) hurled it at providence. For 
Gua, with a participle and verb, see O. 616,a; H. 795, ¢c; K. 
312, R. 6. 

II. 8. (P. 14.) ras ripwpias. The several punishments or 
penalties due to'their sins. . Hence the plural. 

5. kal voy. ees Kawos, and now under the influence of these 
remarks, I hace become, as it were, a fresh proselyte to the 
opinion, and new, i, e. in the altered views which he has now been 
brought to entertain. There are two explanations of the meaning 
ofry Sdn in this passage. One is, that it refers to the opinion of 
those who vindicated the delay of Providence in the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and that Patrocleas, although before in- 
clined to the views of the Epicureans on the subject, had been 
led to renounce them from the very absurdity of the arguments 
which he had just heard offered in their support. The other is, 
that it refers to the opinion of the Epicureans, and that Patro- 
cleas means to say, that he had been so much impressed by 
what had been urged in their behalf, that he is constrained to 
declare himself a convert to their doctrine. Perhaps the latter 
of these interpretations is to be preferred, since instead of im- 
posing, like the other, a new sense on r7 dd€p, it assigns to it 
the same meaning which it manifestly has just before, in the 
clause mplv daca thy ddfav; and further, because it seems to 
agree better with the tone with which Patrocleas utters what 
follows, which is expressed too earnestly for & person who is 
merely recapitulating the difficulties and objections of others.— 
apéoparos is found in Heb. x. 20, where it has a secondary 
sense similar to that here. Its first etymological meaning is 
newly slain, fresh, as in Il. xxiv. 757.—kawds, new, just brought 
to the opinion avowed, in distinction from having long entertain- 
ed it—‘‘ nunc primum ame cognoscebatur.” Wyttenb. 

7. dxovwy Evpimridov déyovros, viz. in his tragedy of Orestes, 
v. 420. The line cited contains the answer of Orestes to the in- 
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quiry of Menelaus, whether Apollo will not assist him in his 
wisfortunes. For the construction of the accusative in paSvpous 
évras, see O, 688; H. 792; K. 812, 5. 

14. rd auvvacSa..... ws Govxvdidns. The reference is to 
Thucydides III. 88, The sentiment occurs in the speech of Cleon 
in support of his decree to put to death the adult citizens of 
Mitylene and to enslave the women and children for having 
attempted to throw off the Athenian yoke.—xai padiora 1. 15, 
Ori éyyvrare here, and émiAeioroy in the next clause, illustrate 
some of the different ways in which the Greeks strengthened 
the superlative of adjectives and adverbial expressions. K. 239, 
R. 2; O, 525, N.; H. 664.—1o maSeiy is dative after éyyurdroa, 
O. 899; K. 284, 8. The same word is followed by the genitive, 
below, p. 20, 1. 11, where see note. 

17. Ovséy is a later form for ovdév.—rd ris Bixns, SC. xpeos. 
Punishment is very often represented as the debt of justice, 
or the penalty due to it, particularly in the tragic poets. So in 
the Lord’s Prayer, we pray: forgive us our debis, that is, remit 
the penalty due to our sins. 

23. ws Exorye Kal, x.7.A. the remark of Bias also offends me, 
i. @., as well as the sentiment of Euripides before noticed. 

1. (P. 15.) éridy, live to see it, see note, 1. 14. 

2. "Aptoroxpdrovs....7Hv émt Tadpo paxnv. Aristocrates 
was @ king of Arcadia,* who at first assisted the Messenians 
in the war against.Sparta, bat was afterwards bribed, and be- 
trayed his allies into the hands of the Lacedemonians. He 
was dethroned and stoned to death by his own subjects. 

8. ént Tapp has been substituted here by the later editors 
for éri Kixpq, although the latter is the acknowledged reading 
in all the older editions and MSS. The change was supposed to 
be necessary, in order to free the passage from an important his- 
torical difficulty. Pausanias, who has related the facts alluded 
to more minutely than any other ancient writer (Paus. iv. 17. 
22), represents the battle which the Messenians lost through the 





* So Plutarch here, and other testimonies ; but Thirlwall says, he was more 
probably king of Orchomenus, (vol. 1. p. 862.) 
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treachery and desertion of Aristocrates, as fought at a place 
which he denominates peydAn Tddpos. The correction harmo- 
nizes perfectly the two accounts, but, further than this, is wholly 
unsupported and arbitrary. It is not improbable that Plutarch 
wrote in the first instance Kdzpos, and that this, by an over- 
sight which might very easily arise from the similarity of the 
words, was subsequently changed to Kémpos. Pausanias states 
that the Messenians, a short time before their defeat at Taphros, 
had obtained a signal victory over the Lacedaemonians at a place 
called Kdspov ojpa, or the Boar’s Pillar, and hence it would 
seem that Plutarch either followed some different authority 
from Pausanias or, as Reiske conjectures, confounded these two 
battles with each other. 

6. ’Opxopeviav..... tad Auricxov. Ofthis Lyciscus and his 
treachery we have no further information. Orchomenus was 
the name of several ancient cities: of one in Thessaly (Hoff. p. 
887*), of another in Arcadia (p. 1189), and still another in 
Beotia (p. 565). It is impossible, from the obscurity of the 
allusion, to say which of them is here meant. 

12. Tas pév yap ’ASHynot, x.7.A. It is disputed, whether we 
should understand this as a new illustration, or as a continua- 
tion of the case of Lyciscus. If the former, the yap must be 
taken as codrdinate with that in the sentence rf yap Meoonviors, 
etc., and the passage would most naturally refer to the act of the 
Athenians in disinterring the bones of Megacles and his follow- 
ers and casting them out of the country as a pollution, on ac- 
count of the unlawful means which they had used for suppress- 
ing the conspiracy of Oylon and his adherents. See further in 
Note p. 116 infra. The circumstances are related by Herodo- 
tus, V. 71, and more fully by Thucydides, I. 126. The punish- 


* The reference is to Hoffmann’sGriechenland und die Griechen im Alter- 
thum, etc., Leipzig, 1841. In what relates to the topography and history of 
places, so far as those mentioned here are embraced within the limits of his 
work, I have depended chiefly on his authority. Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries of 
Geography and Biography had not been published at that time (1844). The 
student who has those works within reach will do well to consultthem on the 
names of persons and places whioh occur in the treatise. ; 
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ment inflicted in this case was not delayed so long, it is true, as 
Plutarch has here represented ; but as he is not always exact in 
his allusions of this nature, the discrepancy would not seem to 
be a sufficient reason for rejecting the above explanation. Wyt- 
tenbach, however, mainiy on the ground of the anachronism, 
proposes to connect the passage with what immediately pre- 
cedes, and suggests that Lyciscus may have fled to Athens with 
some of his accomplices after the perpetration of their crime, and 
that the Athenians, on discovering their guilt many years after 
their death, dug up their bones and threw them out beyond 
their borders as those of persons whose memory was accursed. 

14. émdeiv, to look upon, to live to see. This word is employ- 
ed uniformly, though not always, as some have said, when the 
events spoken of are serious.or calamitous in their nature. See 
Il. xxii. 61; Plat. Gorg. 478, O, Woolsey’s ed. It is, therefore, 
&@ more appropriate word here than the simple ideiv, which 
is the reading in some editions, and has besides important MS. 
authority in its favor. 

17. Ovrot mpoceASov0’, x.7.A. The tragedy of Euripides which 
contained these lines has been lost. The same fragment is pre- 
served also in Stobsous (Ecl. phys. et eth. p. 9), but with verbal 
differences.—pi) rpéons. In dehortatory commands and prohibi- 
tions expressed by py, the Greeks employ the imperative present 
when the action is thought of as already begun and the design is 
to arrest it; but the subjunctive aorist when the object is merely 
to forbid, in general, that it should be done. OC. 598; K. 289, 
5; H. 728. The New Testament Greek invariably observes this 
distinction. See Matt. i. 20; vi.7; Mark x. 19; Acts vil. 60; 
x.15; Col. ii, 21, etc.; Comp. Winer, § 60. 1. 

21. Od yap dda Syrov, x.r.rA. For with no other considera- 
tions, Forsooth, but just these, it is natural for the wicked to ex- 
hort and encourage themselves to undertake, etc. 

23. ds rijs ddtxias,x.7.A. When in Greek the writer or speaker 
would assign a reason, which exists in the mind of another as the 
ground of some act or opinion imputed to him, the construction 
for this purpose is usually as here, ds, because, or Somep, a8 4; 
with the genitive or accusative absolute. In a full expression of 
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the thought we should supply after as, they suppose, they say, 
or something similar. See 0. 640; H. 795, e; K. 812, O. The 
sense is, that men encourage themselves with the hope of im- 
punity in their wickedness, because the punishment of it is fre- 
quently so long delayed, and the time of its infliction so uncer- 
tain. In other words, as the sacred Preacher has expressed it, 
Eccl. viii. 11, “‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” See to the same effect Ps. x. 
13. 

III. 2. ’Exeivo here calls attention, emphatically, to another 
and an additional consideration : Observe too this other point. The 
neuters ravra and rovro are more frequently employed in this 
way. So Demos, Phil. I. 12: xairot xai rovro. 

5. map €xacroy adixnpa, at the time of each unrighteous act. 
So below, 1. 16: xa3” éxacrov. 

18. omapaypol.... mepiyodynoes. “ dvaxpovewv immoy dicitur 
“eques qui equum freno retrahit, ut notat Pollux 1,211. zapay- 
pods est crebra et vehemens freni retractatio. Lepipddnots est 
sibilus, qui alias rommvopds vocatur.” Wyttenb. Instead of this 
sense of crapaypds, it may be better to understand with others 
teatings, lacerations, as with a whip, scourge, or club. The 
word is thus more clearly distinguished from dvaxpovors, and 4 
reference also is then made to a mode of correction in the case, 
which we should expect to find not omitted. 

18. podus dv yevorro. If podcs may be rendered here at length, 
eventually, the meaning is plain. If we adhere to its usual sig- 
nification, we may suppose the idea in the writer’s mind to have 
been this: hardly, with difficulty, would the vicious man be re- 
formed, even if his sins were followed by an immediate retribu- 
tion, and therefore much less, if a long interval be suffered to 
pass between his crime and its punishment. Perhaps a union 
of the two senses, viz tandem, at length with difficulty, should 
be admitted here. Oomp. Stallb. on Plat. Protag. 348, O. 

. 22. &s érvyev, and in like manner drs érvxev, are often used 
adverbially = fortuito, temere, i. ©., accidentally, at random. 
Viger, p. 803. 
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23. padAov, } To Kata, k.t.A. Spotov connectsitself with par- 
Aov, Which qualifies it and converts it into a comparative. This 
comparative is followed by 7 xara (7 mpés would be the same), 
instead of the genitive, because the objects compared are the 
qualities of the substantives, and not directly the substantives 
themselves. In Latin guam pro would be used in such a case. 
i} ro Kara mpdvoav means, than would be expected of Providence. - 
See examples of this idiom in Matth. Gr. Gram. § 449, c. The 
reader will observe the fondness of our author for the use of the 
article with the participle in place of the abstract noun: 1é ze- 
wAammpevoy, rd Avrrovy, 1. 15, rd deov, 1.12, 1d mapryopoty, p. 14, 1. 
28, etc. The use‘of the article with the adjective, ro tmepnpepor, 
etc., is peculiar only in its frequency. 

25. rots de... pidots ray Yeav. Sextus Empiricus has pre- 
served to us a line from an ancient unknown poet, which con- 
tains the sentiment to which Olympicus objects: 


"Ope Gedy adrdover pvAot, adrdovor 8¢ Aewrd. 


The millstones of the gods grind iate, but grind fine. Our poet, 
Longfellow, bas put the striking aphorism into verse: 


«Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all.” 


IV. 1. (P. 17.) xdpot mpos abrév dvros, and while I was 
absorbed in my own reflections. éavrov is sometimes used as a 
general reflexive, without respect to person. O. 506; H. 672; 
K. 802, 8. Plutarch himself is here the speaker, and he sus- 
tains the principal part throughout the dialogue. 

5. det rd tpirov....xipa. This seems to have been a com- 
mon mode of speaking to signify, to assail with the last diffi- 
culties, to press an opponent with the arguments which have 
the greatest weight, and which are to overwhelm him with 
their overpowering force. Plato has expressed himself in a 
similar manner, Rep. 5, 472, A; Euthyd. 298, A. The origin of 
the figure is not certain. Some say it is derived from the situa- 
tion of vessels in a storm, which are covered with one wave 
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after another, till at length they are overwhelmed and sunk. In 
this case, the expression, ¢hird wave, would be used indefinitely, 
4. @., & wave repeated any number of times. Passow suggests 
another explanation on the word rprxupia, which he defines, ‘‘ a 
threefold and hence very great wave; or more correctly, the 
third wave, which on:some coasts is said to be regularly greater 
and more dangerous than the two preceding, which in other 
regions is affirmed of the tenth, the jluctus decumanus of the 
Romans.” See also Liddell and Scott, s. a. 

7. Iparov.... ddootwadueda. In the first place, therefore, 
beginning as from ancestral Vesta, (as the saying is,) to wit, 
, the reverence of the Academic philosophers towards the Deity, let 
us avoid the impiety of discoursing on such subjects with a con- 
Jjident tone. The phrase, aq’ ‘Earias dpyeoSat, signifies to com- 
mence at the foundation, to begin at the proper beginning. This 
sense it derived, it is commonly said, from its being customary 
for the Greeks to regard the first oblations as sacred always to 
Vesta; and hence they began, or were bound to begin, their 
religious rites on all occasions with the worship of this goddess. 
Comp. Stallb. on Plat. Cratyl. 401, B. This was to commence 
at the fountain-head, to go back to the source, from which all 
should proceed. If we read, as some prefer in. this expression, 
ag’ €orias.... matpwas, ancestral hearth or home, the general 
idea is the same, with a change merely of the allusion. The 
epithet rarp@as has both a historical and an argumentative force 
—the former as-implying that Plutarch and his friends claimed 
to be in their philosophy in the line of regular descent from the 
ancient Platonic sect, and the latter as suggesting that they 
were therefore bound in consistency to manifest the same spirit. 
The trait in the philosophy of the Academies, to which Plutarch 
refers, 7. ¢., their restriction of reason to its proper sphere in 
matters of religion, is abundantly illustrated in the writings of 
Plato. In Cratyl. 400, D, he says, in the person of Socrates, Jf 
we were wise, we should consider it the most becoming course for 
us to confess, that we know nothing concerning the gods, either 
their essential nature, or the names by which they call themselves. 
To the same effect see ibid. 407, D, 425, ©; Theaet. 112, O. 
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The ordinary definition of dhoototcSa, by aversari, repudiare, 
is much too feeble. It signifies, to reject a thing as impious, to 
shrink from it with religious horror. This idea presents itself 
naturally also from the etymology. What the speaker would 
say, therefore, to expand the thought, is: Let us take our de- 
parture here from the true point, and that is, to confess at the 
outset how ignorant we are, and how incompetent to sit in 
judgment on the designs of Providence. Instead of such pre- 
sumption, let us imitate rather the caution of our predecessors, 
the philosophers of the Academy, who have set us here so proper 
an example of the modesty with which such inquiries should be 
undertaken. Let us shrink from it as.not merely unbecoming, 
but actually irreverent and impious, to set up our own reason as 
a test of the divine wisdom and rectitude. The parallels to this 
sentiment in Scripture are very numerous. Comp. Deut. xxix. 
29; Job ix. 10; xi. 7; Ps. xcii. 6; cxlv. 8; Isa. xl. 13, 14; lv. 8, 
9; Rom. xi. 83, 84; 1 Cor. iii. 18. 

13. ra Yeia cat Satpdvia mpdypara, things pertaining to God 
and providence. cia as distinguished from daipdua is more ge- 
neric: Seta = things pertaining to the gods in general; dauudmna 
more specifically things pertaining to the providence of the gods. 
So Seoi = gods in general; Saivoves = inferior deities, and hence 
providence, for it was the inferior deities that were especially 
charged with the providential care and government of this lower 
world.. | 

15. Od ydp jarpod, «.r.d. The od here denies not the statement 
in the first member, but the proposition in the second, or rather 
the sentiment of the whole sentence: it 73 not true, that, while 
on the one hand it is difficult for one unacquainted with medicine 
to comprehend the reason why the physician, etc., in reference to 
the deity, on the other hand, it is easy to say, eto. Plato is 
fond of sentences constructed in the same way. See Gorg. 512, 
and Woolsey’s note ad loc. 

21. xédAaow. Plutarch seems to recognize Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between «dAaocts and ripwpia, viz., that the former is for the 
sake of him who suffers punishment, while the latter is for the 
sake of him who inflicts it. Aris. Rhet. 1,10. Plato also, when he 
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speaks of punishment as the medicine of the soul, uses KohafeoSat, 
but when with more particular reference to the divine govern- 
ment, riuwpeioSa. See Gorg. 478; cf. 525, B. And this ac- 
cords with the etymology of the words, xddacts = pruning, 
restraint ; ryzwpia = vindication, vengeance. But either may be 
used as a general word for punishment. And so in the New 
Testament. Compare Mat. xxv. 46, and Heb. x.29. Asa gen- 
eral word for punishment, Plutarch most frequently uses the 
noun rizewpia and the verb coAdgew. 

23. 97 wept tHv Yuyny iarpeia. Stallbaum in his note on Gor- 
gias 478, D, intimates that Plutarch has here imitated Plato in 
that passage. The same idea is found there and in several other 
places, but perhaps nowhere so fully as in Sophist. 229 sq. 

26. dptororéxvay dvaxadovpevos is an expression of Pindar 
which seems to have been a favorite one with Plutarch, for he 
quotes it frequently in his writings, but from some work of the 
poet which has not reached us. 

8. (P. 18.) ravrns dyoi....éUAdrov. In thismanner, with 
some freedom of construction, Plato interprets Odyss. xix. 174 sq. 
in Minoé 319, D, and Legg. 1.624, A. In allusion to the same 
comment, Plutarch remarks in another of his works: “ We read 
that Homer denominates Minos the companion of Jupiter, that 
is, as Plato says, his pupil and disciple.” It was the fashion at 
this time to explain the mythology of the poets as allegorical. 

4, vidv dvra, although being a son.—Mive is the accusative of 
the Attics, for which the other Greeks generally wrote Mivewy or 
Mivoa. | 

8. drdds, obviously, at first sight. | 

9. xoucdy, lit. with care, anxiety, hence much, very. 

12. wy rpépew puoraxa. This singular law, forbidding young 
men to wear mustaches, Plutarch mentions also in his life of 
Cleomenes (c. 9), and assigns there as the object of it, that it 
was to teach the young that they must obey the magistrates in 
the most trifling things. A law or command in a matter in 
itself of trifling importance may be the very best test of the 
spirit of obedience. Perhaps this may be, in part, the reason why 
the prohibition laid upon our first parents related to a matter in 
itself apparently so unimportant. 
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18. ‘Papaio..... copacw. This refers to the manumission 
per vindictam as practised by the Romans, on the liberation of a 
slave. xdppos was the rod or staff with which the Praetor 
touched the body, the head usually, of the slave who was to be 
freed. See Horat. Sat. II. 7, 76—7%. This is the word which 
occurs in so different a sense in Matt. vii. 3, 4, 5, and Luke vi. 
41,42. ‘And why beholdest thou the mote (xdpdos) that is in 
thy brother’s eye,” etc. The significations are legitimately re- 
lated however; for the word denotes properly a dry twig, chip, 
straw, etc., and may be used of objects of this nature, whether 
larger or smaller. 

15. StaSnxas.... oveias. This refers to the testamentum per 
aes et libram, as it was technically called. It was essential to 
the validity of a will made in this way, that the testator, in the 
presence of witnesses, should first make an imaginary sale of his 
property to some person, who was termed in Roman law familiae 
emptor. This formality is supposed to have been intended to 
show that the testator had acted deliberately and intelligently 
in the disposal of his estate, and thus served as his attestation 
of all that was contained in the will. 

18. dripov.... overacidcavra. This term dripos is employed 
here, not in its ordinary, but in a legal and technical sense. It 
was applied to a person who had forfeited wholly, or in part, 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, and become, as it were, 
outlawed. The condition of a person who had incurred this loss, 
or the act of subjecting him to it, was called dria. Infamis 
and infamia were employed in a similar way by the Romans. 
ériztipos, on the contrary, denoted one in full possession of the 
rights and immunities of citizenship. The extent of the dripia, 
or amount of civil deprivation which it involved, depended on 
the nature of the offence, for which it was inflicted. See Her- 
mann’s Polit. Antiq. of Greece, § 124; Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. pp. 512—16. In his life of Solon (0. 20), Plutarch speaks 
of the same law which is mentioned here, and in that connection 
resolves the probable ground of it, on the part of the legislator, 
_ into a desire to promote among the Athenians as active an in- 
terest as possible in the affairs of the state. Neutrality, in a 
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time of civil commotion, would proceed, most probably, accord- 
ing to the view of Solon, from an indifference to the public 
welfare, or a selfishness in being unwilling to take sides in the 
- conflict, from which more danger was to be apprehended to the 
commonwealth, than from the occasional excesses of party, or 
the evils of sedition itself. 

V. 2. (P. 19.) droBd\érav. Observe the force of the prepo- 
sition : looking off, or away. This passage well illustrates the 
use of ddopavres, Heb. xii. 2: looking off from themselves and 
earthly reliances to Jesus. 

2. eiSapcéorepov....dmopiav. “Plutarchi haec est mens 
—ut probabilitate freta atque suffulta nostra oratio, animosa se 
contra difficultates quaestionis, erigere possit.”” Wyttenb. 

4, xara Aarova. The sentiment here ascribed to Plato is 
not found, in so many words, in any passage of his writings, but 
is consonant with what he has taught in various places. This 
mode of quotation is not uncommon in Plutarch, nor ig it un- 
natural in any writer. It should not have excited so much sur- 
prise, that the writers of the New Testament have often alluded, 
in like manner, to passages as existing in the Old Testament, 
which are not found there verbally, but in sense only. The 
duty of resemblance to God as the standard and pattern of excel- 
lence is often inculcated in the Scriptures (Matt. v. 45; Eph. iv. 
24 and y. 1.) 

8. cal yap 7 rdvrey ducts, x.r.A. This is to be understood, no 
doubt, in accordance with the celebrated passage in Plat. Tim. 
80, A; the sense of which is, that the Deity, wishing, as far as 
possible, that all things should be good, but nothing bad, produced 
the present order of nature, from a state of previous confusion. 
The visible elements, which before were not fixed, but floating tu- 
multuously hither and thither, he arrested and combined in the 
manner in which they now appear. Few passages were so often 
cited by ancient writers as this. Stallbaum (v. 7, p. 120) says 
- upon it: “ Respexerunt ad hune locum, Plutarch. Symp. 1, p. 
615, F; Defect. Orac. p. 480, E; De Sera Num. Vind. p. 13; 
Philo, t. 2, p. 867 et 897; eundem recitavit integrum The- 
mistius, p. 8, ed. Dind.; Plotin. Enn. 4. 8.1, et p. 372, D, p. 
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897, D.” Pythagoras had taught the same doctrine before Plato. 
Plutarch refers to it here, apparently, to show that there is 
nothing extravagant in speaking of human virtue as kindred to 
that of the Deity. It would be in fact the mere exemplification 
of a general law; since all things which exist in nature, having 
their origin in that idea or archetype of the Deity, according 
to which he exerts his creative energy, partake necessarily of his 
similitude, and reflect his image.* 

9. xéopos, Which, at the time Plutarch wrote, had become 
almost synonymous with 7 oixouyévy, reverts here, manifestly, to 
its earlier philosophical sense, 4. ¢., the world as the product of a 
skilful designer, as full of beauty and order in its construction 
and arrangements. Bentley (Opusc. Philol. p. 847, 445, as cited 
by Passow) has shown that Pythagoras was the first to employ 
the term in this sense. It was unknown in this signification to 
Homer, and the nearest approach to it in any of the older Greek 
writers, appears in their occasional use of it to denote the starry 
firmament, on account of its bealty and splendor... The ex- 
pression of Xenophon, Mem. 1. 1,11: 6 xaAdovpevos ind ray co- 
gtoray xéopzos, Shows that even in his time this sense of the 
word was still a usage of the learned, rather than of common 
life. After this, it appears to have become gradually the pop- 
ular signification, so as even to have dropped aside the peculiar 
idea, from which the new application arose. 

11. adrés otros dyijp, he, the very same man, i. e., the one just 
mentioned. Wytterfbach, from a feeling of strangeness in rela- 
tion to the Greek of this expression, has questioned its correct- 
ness, and proposed to substitute ad 6 airés avnp. The legiti- 
macy of the phrase, however, is now admitted. We have here 
also an instance in which Plutarch has given the sense of Plato 





* These points which the passage involves, relating to the cosmogony and 
ideology of Plato, if would be impossible to develop further in a note. Those who 
would pursue the inquiry, can see, out of Plato, the Timaeus in particular, (a) 
Ritter'’s Hist. of Anc. Philos, v. 2, c. 4; (b) Tennemann’s Gesch. d. Philos, B. 2, 
8. 394 ; (c) Rixner’s Gesch. d. Philos, B. 1, § 105; (d) Krug’s HW. d. philosoph. 
Wissen. B. 3, 8. 225 ff.; (e) Upham’s Philos. c. 1,§ 29; (f) Knapp’s Theol. v. 1, 
p. 331; (g) Henry’s Epit. of the Hist. of Philos, v.1, p. 188. 
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in several places, but not the language of any particular passage. 
Plutarch’s fondness for pairs of words more or less nearly synon- 
ymous, is strikingly exhibited throughout this sentence. De- 
mosthenes frequently indulges in the same usage, and Tacitus, 
who belongs to the same period with Plutarch, carries it to - 
the same excess that he does. 

26. Indav 6 Supos,x.r-A. The later editors recognize this as 
a Greek senarius, and accordingly distinguish it from the text, 
as a quotation. It is attributed to Euripides, but on grounds 
which are very uncertain.—Melanthius, author of the line which 
is next cited, was one of the later tragic writers at Athens. 
But little remains from him, and that is chiefly valuable as 
showing the rapid decline of his art, after the time of Eurip- 
ides. Plutarch quotes the same line again in his treatise on 
Anger. 

4. (P. 20.) rov qeora.... ovpBovdor, taking counsel of the 
time that will be least likely to bring repentance, that is, waiting 
for so much time to elapse that there will be little room for 
regret, before we inflict the punishment. 

9. eudopeiotat....caparos. The first genitive here is to 
be construed with the verb before it (which has this power of 
government after the analogy of éoSiew, Rost, p. 581), and the 
second with ripwpias. The forbearance which Socrates meant 
to inculcate by this saying, was intended, no doubt, to be of 
universal obligation; and is limited, as to the terms employed, 
_ to kindred and relatives, because, from the associations of life, 
they are most liable to suffer from the violence of the irascible 
and passionate. 

11. éyyurdrw is here followed by the genitive, though in the 
citation of the same passage, p. 14, 1. 11, it is constructed with 
the dative. Plutarch therefore makes no distinction between 
the two constructions. Most frequently, ‘in such constructions, 
the genitive denotes inward or spiritual, and the dative outward, 
resemblance. Oompare Plato’s use of dvricrpopov with the 
dative in reference to the body, Gorg. 464, B, and with the 
genitive in reference to the soul, 465, E. For éyyés with the 
genitive, see O. 894; H. 589; K. 279. R. 9. 
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_ 21. ’Apxtras. See a similar story told of Plato and Archytas 
in Platarch de Ed. Lib. 14. 

24. oSév.... ddr’ fH. Cf. C. 671, 2; H. 508, 6; K. 322, R. 
10. Compare also note, Plat. Apol., Tyler’s Ed., p. 113. 

4, (P. 21.) év rg pédAovre. The future is conceived of as the 
storehouse 72 which the punishment is laid up, carariSepnevov. So 
Rom. ii. 5: Syvavupifes ceavr@ opyhy év nuépa dpyis. 

5. evAaBeis. The genuine Greek sense of this word may be 
observed from the use of it here. In the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it always signifies fearful towards God, devout, 
pious, a Hebraistic meaning, of which no example has yet been 
produced from the classics. See Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii. 2. 

8. r@ pev xodafew requires us to supply in thought rayv, 
or some such word, as the antithesis of Bpadéws in the next 
clause. The question manifestly is not in regard to the inflic- 
tion or omission of punishment, but whether it should be i imme- 
diate, instead of being delayed for a time. 

VI. 15. rév Sedv.. . . rpoorlaverv, it 18 reasonable to conclude 
that the Deity, in the case of a diseased soul which he would visit 
with punishment, perceives clearly its passions, whether still fler- 
thle they incline at all to repentance, and that he allots time 
at least for reformation to those whose vice has not become 
unrestrained and incorrigible. So it would seem necessary to 
read the passage, if we accept the text which the MSS. offer. 
Critics suspect, however, that something may have fallen out, 
which would have changed the dependence of the infinitive in 
the latter part of the sentence. Both the active force and the 
meaning here. assigned to mpoot{avery are to be justified from 
necessity rather than usage. The simple i{dvew has an accu- 
sative object, Il. XXIII. 258; but it is not common. 

20. ony potpay, x.r.A. The view of Plutarch here respecting 
the origin of the human soul. was adopted by him, probably, 
from the philosophy of Plato. The soul, as he teaches, is in its 
first derivation a part of the divine nature—is entirely distinct 
from the body, and not only survives its dissolution, but existed 
in another state before its connection with the body in the pres- 
ent life. The union of the soul with matter he regarded as an 
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imperfection, and as a punishment for sin committed before 
man is begotten or born into the world. This idea of preéx- 
istence passed over from Plato to the later Jewish writers, ex. 
gr., Philo. (de Somn. 1, p. 592, ed. Mang.), The reader will find 
also a singular trace of that belief in one of the Old Testament 
apocryphal books, viz., The Wisdom of Solomon (viii. 19, 20). 
Several of the early Christian Fathers, also, as Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and others, entertained this dogma of Platonism, though 
modified in some respects as their views of Christian doctrine 
seemed to require. That part of the Platonic theory which re- 
lates to &@ previous contamination of the soul by sin, is not dis- 
tinctly affirmed, it will be seen, in this passage of Plutarch.* 

23. éEav3et .... PIetpdpevoy. The author here, as often else- 
where in his writings, recognizes fully the corruption of human 
nature, but, in thus deriving its origin from an external source, 
has forgotten apparently his own explanation of the matter in 
another place. In a passage of his treatise, de recte Aud.c. 2, 
he observes in substauce as follows: ‘‘ The passions of men which 
impel them to self-indulgence, and which are the sources of in- 
numerable sufferings and disorders, spring up as indigenous pro- 
ducts in the soul. They are not introduced from without, or 
insinuated by the corrupt discourse of others, They are such 
as to require every mode of counteraction which the wisest in- 
struction or the most careful discipline can apply ; and the man 
whose nature is not subdued by these means, is likely to become 
wilder than an untamed beast.” f 





. * It should be mentioned, indeed, that all the authorities do not concur in 
ascribing it to Plato himself. Miinscher (Dogmengeschichte, B.1, § 8€. 9) repre- 
sents it as an addition to the preéxistent theory of this philosopher, which origi- 
nated with Origen. There seems to be an obscurity in his statements on this 
point, which leave it essentially a question of interpretation whether he enter 
tained itor not. The passages in which he is supposed to declare himself most 
explicitly on the subject, are Timaeus, 41, A—42, E, and 90, E—92, A. See, in 
addition to the above, Hahn’s LB, des christlichen Glaubens, 8. 839, with the 
references there given, and Knapp’s Theol. v. 1, p. 415. 

+ The student who would see other passages of the same import in the an- 
cient writers, will find them cited in Hahn, LB, des christlichen Glaubens, 8S. 
859—60 ; Tholuck, Lehre von der Siinde, 8S. 42—8, ed. 1839; and Knapp’s Theol. 
v. 2, pp. 16, 17. 
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2. (P. 22.) ouvetvat pera rovnpias. This may be compared with 
such phrases as ovveivat vio@—Atpo— dveip@, Which are not uncom- 
mon, and nearly equivalent to voceiv, Apweorrey, dverparreiv, to be 
sick, to hunger, to dream. Plato brings out with great distinct- 
ness the doctrine that it is no benefit to the wicked man to pre- 
serve and prolong his life, since if he continues to live wickedly 
he must needs live wretchedly, and the greatest curse that could 
beinflicted on him would be to make him immortal in his wick- 
edness. Gorg. 512, B; 481 seq. 

8. 3 Kal rpdmos GvopdoSn, K.7-A. For which reason the change- 
able nature of i¢ (sc. of human character) received the name of 
Tpomos and 730s, as habit for the most part forms it (puts it on 
as agarment), and laying hold exerts a controlling power over it. 
The Greek rpézos is analogous to our expression “ turn of mind,” 
and 730s (whence our ethics) to our manners, morals, as derived 
from the Latin mores. Great moral lessons may be learned 
from the history of such words. : 

16. ef de.... dddAad.... ye. After ahypothetical clause, d\Ad 
has the sense of yet, nevertheless, Viger, p.471. So in the New 
Testament: 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 6; xiii. 4. yé emphasises the 
truth of the proposition in respect to the examples which fol- 
low: at least, certainly. é often accompanies dAdd in this 
manner, and is properly separated from it, as here, by one or 
more intervening words. They are found in the New Testa- 
ment in only two passages, Luke xxiv. 21; 1 Cor. ix. 2, and in 
both of these, contrary to what is laid down as the correct 
Greek usage, are placed together. Yet see against the univer- 
sality of the a Ast’s Lex. Plat. 1. p. 101. 

17. Tédwva.... ‘Iépwva.... Wetciorparov. For the syntax 
of these words see O. 425, 4. “Gelon was king of Syracuse, B. C. 
485. The foul means, rovnpia x«rnodpevos, by which he gained 
powér, were, in the first place, usurpation, since he had no claim 
to the throne either by birth or election, and, in the second 
place, perfidy, since he had been left guardian to the rightful 
heirs, and was bound to deliver to them the government on 
their becoming of age. He proved, however, to be a most able, 
energetic ruler, and advanced the dominion and military fame 
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of the Syracusans to their highest point. Of. Thirlwall, v. IT. 
pp. 271-3.—Hiero was a brother of the preceding, and at his 
death was appointed by him regent, during the minority-of his 
infant son. He reigned for a number of years in this capacity ; 
but as he died before the young prince was old enough to suc- 
ceed lawfully to his father’s authority, Hiero had certainly an 
honorable title to his power, and must be acquitted of the censure 
which Plutarch’s common description of these kings implies in 
reference to this point. In other respects, he exemplifies fully 
the argument. The first years of his reign were marked with a 
cruelty and oppression which had well-nigh cost him his crown 
and life; but, as most say, he afterwards reformed, and sig- 
nalized himself as much by his beneficence and clemency. He 
is best known, however, for his love of letters, and his patron- 
age of scholars and poets. In this way some of the brightest 
literary names of Greece, as those of Pindar, Aeschylus, Bacchy- 
lides, Simonides, and others, have become associated with that of 
Hiero.—The arts, by which Pisistratus gained authority, were 
chiefly those of the demagogue. By intrigue, bribery, and play- 
ing off the passions of the poorer citizens against the rich, he 
succeeded in overthrowing the government of Solon, and ren- 
dering himself supreme, B. 0. 560. His administration, how- 
ever, was @ prosperous one to Athens. What Plutarch inti- 
mates respecting the influence of these rulers in reclaiming their 
countrymen from idleness and vagrancy, is to be understood no 
doubt particularly of him. He compelled many of the inhabit- 
ants, who were without occupation and useless in the city, to go 
into the country and devote themselves to husbandry, which 
was the beginning of the noble olive-yards and corn-fields for 
which Attica became so famous. The Attica of our own day 
fully maintains the old reputation in this respect. 

25. waxy Kapxndoviar,e.r.A. This battle took place at Himera 
in Sicily, which had been besieged by Hamilcar, the general of 
the Carthaginians. ‘The most beautiful treaty of peace ever 
spoken of in history,” says Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, B. X. 
c. 5), “*I believe to be that which Gelon made with the Cartha- 
ginians. He required of them that they should abolish the custom 
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of sacrificing their own children. How admirable! After hav- 
ing defeated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he exacted 
of them a condition, useful only to themselves; or rather he 
stipulated for the human race.” The condition which Plu- 
tarch mentions as having been imposed on the vanquished, 
points to a feature in their religion, which seems to have distin- 
guished them, in degree, from all other ancient nations. The 
Semitic tribes in general were greatly addicted to the practice 
of human sacrifices; but the Phoenician branch of them, to 
which the Carthaginians belonged, appear to have been pre- 
eminent in this sort of barbarity. At Carthage, they had a 
brazen statue of Saturn, which they heated by a furnace over 
which the statue stood, and then placed the children whom they 
would sacrifice upon its arms, from which they rolled expiring 
and in agonies into the flames below. It was considered so 
great a merit to participate in this worship, that those who had 
no children of their own to offer, would buy them of the poor 
for this purpose. The humane regulation of which Plutarch 
speaks, opposed, if any, no more than a temporary check to the 
bloody superstition. Ata subsequent period, when Agathocles, | 
another king of Syracuse, appeared before the walls of Carthage 
with his army, the inhabitants offered a sacrifice of two hundred 
boys from their noblest families, and, after his defeat, chose out 
all the fairest of the prisoners and slew them as a thank-offering 
to the gods. At length, in the reign of Tiberius, the public 
sacrifice of children ceased, in consequence of a decree prohibiting 
it, but in secret the practice is said to have continued still longer. 
For traces of this custom in the Old Testament, in regard to the 
Canaanites, see 2 Kings iii. 27, in regard to the Babylonians, 
2 Kings xvii. 81, and in regard to the Hebrews themselves, after 
_ they had fallen into idolatry, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8; Is. lvii. 5; Jer. 
vii. 81, xix. 4; Ezek. xvi. 20, etc.* 

te toe se gl ace ee ee 


* The substance of this note has been drawn from Lasaulx’s Sihnopfer der 
Griechen und Rémer und ibr Verhiltniss zu dem Einem auf Golgotha. 1841. His 
concluding remark may alsobe added. ‘“ The first interdiction of human sacrifices 
was decreed by the Roman Senate, B. C. 97, and was repeated by Augustus and 
Tiberius. Pliny, XXX. 1, 12. Suetonius v. Claudii 25. But it was not till after the _ 
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1. (P. 23.) "Ev 6€ MeyddAy modet, «7.4. This Lydiadas was the 
last: king who reigned at Megalopolis, the later capital of Arcadia. 
He resigned his sovereignty and became a party to the Achaean 
league. Plutarch attributes to him a generous motive in taking 
this step, but Polybius (II. 44) supposes him to have acted merely 
as 8 prudent man who foresaw that it was necessary. He proved 
faithful, however, to the confederation, and died in defence of it 
in the war against Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 

6. Mariadny ev xeppovnog, x.r.A. The Chersonese meant is the 
Thracian, Some epithet would have been added to designate 
any other. (Hoff. p. 1532.) Miltiades, having been sent thither 
to govern the country, employed the most arbitrary and violent 
means to establish his authority. His conduct was that of a 
despot, and brought upon him universal detestation. He after- 
wards commanded at the battle of Marathon, B. O. 490.—pé- 
repov, earlier, i. e. at any time previous to this battle, after his 
violence and tyranny in the Chersonese. 

7. Kiuwva ovvévra,x.r.4. The Athenian laws, it is commonly 
said, permitted marriage between a brother and _ half-sister, 
though such a connection was reprobated by public sentiment 
(Pauly’s Real-Encyc. p. 364; Becker’s Charikles, IT. 448). Elpi- 
nice, the ddeAdy in this passage, was thus related to Cimon ; but 
it is manifestly implied here, that the matter might have been 
taken up and made a ground of legal prosecution. The Eury- 
medon was 4 river in Pamphylia, at the mouth of which Cimon - 
obtained a signal victory over the Persians, B. O. 466. The 
lines here cited are from a lost Ode of Pindar, in which he cele- 
brated the victory at Artemisium. See Schneider’s Fragm. Pind. 
p. 71. 

8. Gepicroxdeous. . . . 80 dyopas. Themistocles commanded in 
the sea-fight at Artemisium. The tense of the verbs (éxopate, 





great propitiatory sacrifice of Christ upon Golgotha, in the time of Hadrian, that 
human sacrifices ceased generally, as Porphyry de Abst. 2, 56, and after him Euse- 
bius de Laud. Const. 16, 7, and Praep. Ev. 4, 17, testify.””» This instructive article 
of Lasaulx has since. been translated in the Bibl. Sacra, Vol. I. pp. 360-408. 
Oracles ceased about the same time, and for a similar reason.. See Plutarch de 
Cess. Orac. and Milton’s Christmas Hymn : “ The Oracles are dumb.” 
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. UBpi¢e) shows that what is said of him refers not to a single 
act, but to a habit of profligacy to which he was addicted be- 
fore he became a better man.—éxapate describes a mode of dis- 
sipation which consisted in sallying out at night with a troop of 
rioters, drunk and merry, going about the streets with music 
and song, insulting and beating harmless persons who might 
chance to fall in their way. x«apos, the root of this verb, as used 
in Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 21; and 1 Pet. iv. 8, refers to such’ 
carousals. Milton, says Macaulay, in his History of England, 
was undoubtedly thinking of these pests of society, so exactly 
reproduced in the corrupt times after the Stuart Restoration, 
when he wrote the noble lines: 


“« And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 


It is not impossible that Milton himself may have had his win- 
dows broken, or in other ways have suffered from such out- 
rages. 

10. @s vorepoy "AAKiBiddou, x.r-A. The offence for which A]- 
cibiades was impeached was partly moral, partly political. He 
was accused of having profaned the sacred mysteries, and of 
being concerned in the mutilation of the statues of Mercury 
during the Peloponnesian war; and also of designing to subvert — 
the democracy of Athens and to render himself absolute. He 
escaped trial by flight, but was condemned in his absence, and 
his property confiscated. (Thucyd. VI. 53. 60; Plut. Alcib. 20.) 
28. nal wav’ Soa, and all the virtues of the soil. These words 
are the object of todeikyvo1, and, together with the other ob- 
jects of the same verb, are limited by rijs yijs. 

1. (P. 24.) 6 BeAriov xpirjs, sc. the Deity. Kai before amé 
rourwy is emphatic, from these very circumstances. évopav, dia- 
cerning in them. 

VIL. 5. (P. 24.) Tatra....ravry, sc. 636, 80 much on this 
point. 
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7. dX@ Savdrov, in case such a person should be adjudged to- 
death. See on the verb, Butt. p. 266. It takes its object in the_ 
genitive from the judicial sense which belongs to it here. It 
appears from Aelian (Var. Hist. V. 18), that the Athenians cer- 
tainly, if not others, adopted this Egyptian law. 

8. Ilavy pev ovbv, yes assuredly, by all means, an answer of 
assent. It is common in the language of colloquy, and hence 
frequent in Plato’s dialogues. 

9. Ei.... «vg. El with the subjunctive, rare in the early 
Attic authors, is quite frequent in the later. See Herm. Vig. 
p. 831. Itis rare also in the New Testament. See Winer, § 42, 
and Rob. Lex. N. T. 

11. xpdve, at length, in the course of time. 

18. xpeias .... avayxaias is Paul’s identical expression (ex- 
cept the case) in Tit. iii. 14. : 

14. rijs ripwpias rd ypnoipor, the proper time for the punish- 
ment, that is, the time when it is expedient that it should be in- 
flicted. 

18. dvdorarov... . yevouerny assigns a reason: since it would 
have been subverted by the Carthaginians. 

19. Sonep ov8 Aro wviay, x.r.A. These places were colonies 
of Corinth (Plin. Nat. Hist. IIT. 26), of which city Periander was 
king; but it is not known what particular agency he had in 
planting them. The first of them was in Epirus (Hoff. p. 282), 
and the last two in Acarnania (Hoff. pp. 445, 455). It was ata 
later period than that of Periander, that the Chersonese of the 
Leucadians was separated from the main land and became an 
island. There is an obscurity also in regard to the punishment 
which is said to have overtaken him. Reiske suggests that 
Plutarch may intend the troubles which the tyrant suffered from 
his son Lycophron, whom he had alienated by putting to death 
his mother. He appears, at.all events, to have died a natural 
death, at an advanced age. (Herod. III. 49 sq.) 

22. Kacdvdpm .... cvvorxavrat. The subjunctive (instead of 
the optative, which regularly follows the historical tenses) de- 
notes the continuance of the act to the time of the writer. O. 
602; H. 729, a. This usage is carried so far in the New Testa- 
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ment as.almost to supersede the optative. Thebes had been 
entirely destroyed by Alexander the Great, except its walls and 
the house in which Pindar was said to have been born. The 
modern Greeks still honor the memory of the great poet by 
pointing out this house to travellers; and in the same spirit 
also they have named one of the principal streets of Thebes 
653s rov Tiwddpov. COassander, a king of Macedonia, rebuilt the 
' ancient city, as Plutarch mentions, but jointly with the Athe- 
nians and some other states. He was a tyrant who scrupled at 
no crime to gratify his lust of power. Comp. Thirlwall’s Hist. 
of Greece, v. VIII. p. 819. His punishment appears not to have 
been sudden, or to have consisted in any single calamity. He 
escaped a violent end; but the latter part of his reign was em- 
bittered by domestic troubles and wars; and, at his death, he 
left his kingdom in so weakened a state, that it was soon wrested 
from his heirs, and passed into other hands. 

23. rav Sé rouri, x.7r.A. Plutarch alludes to the Phocian or 
Sacred war of the Greeks, as it was called. The leaders in it, 
on the part of the Phocians, were Philomelus and Onomarchus, 
who seized the temple at Delphi and robbed it of its treasures, 
which they employed for raising and supporting an army of 
foreign soldiers, (Diod. XVI. 56.) This war was brought to an 
end by Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander. Most of 
these soldiers enlisted then under Timoleon, and accompanied 
him to Sicily to aid the Syracusans in resisting the Oarthagin- 
ians, and freeing themselves from the tyranny of Dionysius the 
younger. We see, from this passage, that the scene of the dia- 
logue i is laid at Delphi. 

27. é€aNovro xaxot kax@s. This expression is almost identical 
with that in Matt. xxi. 41: xaxdvs xaxds dmodkece. The Greeks 
were fond of combining these words in other ways also, so as 
‘to produce a paronomasia, as, for instance, kaka xaxay, Kakoy 
KdkioTos, Kakos Kakiay,x.t.A. The Romans said, in like manner, 
malos male perdere. On the use of this figure in the New Testa- 
ment, see Winer, § 62. 

In éviots.... Tupdwvovs the accusative is an attracted case 
after the suppressed object of éwérpipe. The change of éviors 
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to éviovs assigns a false government to dreypnoaro.—apedre = no 
doubt, properly an imperative =never mind. So many con- 
junctions in English are old imperatives. (P. 25.) xai xodagrais, 
also punishers as wellas punished. Jor the use of the aorist in- 
stead of the present in amexpyoaro, see CU. 575,2; H. 707; K. 
256, 4. C. It denotes a fact frequently observed and established 
by experience. Observe the force of the preposition in this verb, 
literally to use off, here = makes use of to the full. So Matt. vi.2: 
dréxovot Tov pioSov avt@y = they have their reward to the full, 
all they ever will have. Cf. Plutarch de Gen. Soc. p. 103. 

11. 6 3eds, viz., Apollo, as results from éy HvSios. Of Te- 
letias we have no further information. 

14. The city of the Cleonians, ai KAewvai wddes, stood on the 
way from Argos to Corinth. . It boasted a high antiquity, but 
in other respects was insignificant. Homer mentions it in his 
catalogue of ships (Il. II. 483-785) as one of the cities subject to 
the sway of Agamemnon. Plutarch means, probably, that it 
escaped the evils of misrule and tyranny as compared with some 
other places; for it is not true that it escaped them altogether. 
In saying that 7¢ had already come to nothing, he spoke with 
almost literal truth, since the site of it even then was scarcely 
any longer to be traced.*: 

15. Zucveviots pev ’OpSaydpas, x.r.A. The Sicyonians, besides 
the particular act of cruelty imputed to them here, were prover- 
bial for their vice and effeminacy in general. The menace of 
Apollo, however, is suspected to have been drawn forth by an 
artifice of Orthagoras himself, for the purpose of securing a 
more willing submission to his tyranny. The power, for which 
he thus sought to pave the way, continued in his family for more 
than a hundred years; the longest period, says Aristotle, of a 





* Leake(Travels in the Morea, v. III. p. 325) describes its present condition 
thus: “ Leaving the river and plain on our left, we cross some uncultivated fields, 
the roots of Mount Foka, and at 11.13 halt for a few minutes at the site of Cleonz. 
The only remains are some Hellenic foundations around a small height, upon 
which are the supporting walls of scveral terraces. A hamlet of four or five 
houses, on the slope towards the plain, is still called Klenes (KAévats), not far from 
which is a larger -village, named Kurtési.”’ 
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Greek tyranny. Myron and Cleisthenes were also kings of 
Sicyon and descendants of Orthagoras.* 

16. of wepi (cf. John xi. 19), with the accusative of a proper 
name, commonly denotes the person spoken of, together with 
his associates or followers. It became, at length, particularly in 
the later writers, a mere periphrasis for the individual alone, 
without any reference to his connection with others, though 
‘possibly it may suggest, more distinctly than the name alone, 
the individual’s personal qualities or attributes, or history. Cf. 
O. 476; H. 651; K. 296. III. 1; Butt. p. 439, on the usage. The 
more restricted. sens6 would be pertinent here, or we may un- 
derstand Myron and Cleisthenes, together with those whom they 
employed as the instruments of their tyranny. 

18. ‘Opnpou d€ mov Aéyorros,x.7.A. saying somewhere, in some 
passage or other of his writings. We have precisely the same 
indefinite mode of reference Heb. ii. 6, d:epapripero dé mov, and, 
also, in iv. 4, efpyxe ydp mov. The allusion is to Il. xv. 688. The 
writer quotes it as a happy expression of his sentiment, but goes 
on to deny that it was illustrated in the instance of which 
Homer used the language. Copreus, the father, having slain 
Iphitus, was obliged to fly to Mycenz and obtain absolution at 
the hands of Eurystheus. See Crusius on Il. ut supra. Peri- 
phetes, the name of bis son whom Homer lauds as so much 
superior to him, was slain by Hector as stated, Il. xv. 689. The 
poet justifies the encomium, however, by no record of his exploits, 

23. dAAa TO Stcvqou, k.r.A. What is implied in respect tothe 
infamy of those who are mentioned gs the ancestors, may be 
assumed as known without illustration. To see who are meant 
as the offspring, it is necessary to go forward to the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph. Ulysses was descended both from Sysi- 
phus and Autolycus, being the som of the former, though his 
reputed father was Laertes, and grandson of the latter, through 


* In placing Orthagoras at the head of the line, Plutarch seems to disagree 
with Herodotus CVI. 126), who omits his name and mentions Andreas as the re- 
motest ancestor of Clcisthenes. Miiller (Dor. I. 8. 2.n. x) supposes that they 
were the same person, and supports his conjecture by an appeal to the fragment i in 
Mai (11, p. 12). So Thirwall in his note, v. I. p. 42¢. 
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his mother Anticlea (Odyss. XI. 85). It was Autolycus who 
stole the oxen of Iphitus, or, more correctly, of his father Eury- 
tus, who sent his son in pursuit of them; and hence, by the 
allusion to this fact, we have the theft’ and infamy of the 
progenitor, precisely as the argument requires, placed in oppo- 
sition to the renown and services of the descendant. It would 
explain nothing, so far as the history is concerned, but rather 
add to the difficulty, to read here ‘HpaxAéa or ‘HpaxAjpy, instead 
of ’Odvccéa, and the change to this effect proposed by Wytten- 
bach would seem to be without sufficient reason. Aesculapius 
is mentioned, probably, because he was grandson of Phlegyas, 
who, in revenge for an affront from Apollo, set fire to his tem- 
ple at Delphi. 

25. Téyove....oixias. The term évayns was applied to a 
person who had committed some heinous crime which re- 
quired special religious rites for its expiation, and which even 
then fixed often a perpetual stigma on his descendants. So it 
was in this case. Pericles belonged, on the maternal side, to 
the family of Megacles or the Alcmaconidae, as they were some- . 
times called. Oylon had attempted to obtain the sovereignty of 
Athens, B. 0, 612. He was defeated in this design, and his 
adherents, though he himself escaped, took refuge at the altars 
of the gods. Megacles, in whose archonship this occurred, 
promised to spare their lives, if they would leave their asylum, 
and prevailed on them to trust his word. He both abused, 
however, their confidence and violated the sanctity of the place. 
He no sooner had them in his power than he broke his oath, 
and put them to death within the precincts of the temple itself. 
The act was deemed so atrocious, that Epimenides (probably the 
thos abréy mpopnrns, whom Paul quotes in Titus i. 12), who 
appears to have been not only a poet, but the great xaSaprns of 
his age, was sent for from Crete to perform the necessary rites 
of purification. Megacles and his family were banished for a 
time from the city, and, though afterwards suffered to return, 
could never wipe off entirely the stain of so memorable a crime. 
—yéyove, asreferring to origin or descent, may be followed by 
ex, or directly, as in this case, by the genitive. 
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1. (P. 26.) Mayvos. This Latin word is transferred, instead 
of being translated, because it had become so associated with 
the name of Pompey as to be a kind of surname. <rpdBwvos Fv 
vids, etc. It was chiefly the -insatiate avarice of Strabo which 
rendered him so odious. He was killed by lightning, which the 
Romans regarded as a punishment for his vices. His body was 
seized by the populace, dragged by iron hooks through the city, 
and finally thrown into the Tiber. See Plut. vit. Pomp. c. 1. 

4, dxavSav—aunapayov: dpvyavoyv—Andavoy. The botany of 
the ancients is too little known to admit of our deciding very 
definitely what products are meant by these words. It is only 
apparent that the dcay3a was some thorny shrub or tree which 
bore the useful domdpayos, and the dpvyavoy some plant which 
produced the gum Angavoy, and then was used for fuel. 

9. Mvpias. For the accent of this word, see O. 187, ¢; H. 
257; K. 99,2. Itis here an indefinitely large number = innu- 
merable, and similar to pupiovs in 1 Cor. iv. 15, It is feminine, 
because herds of cattle and horses are so conceived of, and herds 
of cattle are, in fact, usually so. 

VIII. 17. (P. 26.) vopigew some editors would change to vo- 
pitere. But we have no warrant for this, and must regard the 
infinitive as brachyological for ypy of det vopifew, or as includ- 
ing in itself the idea of the impersonal verb. So Stallbaum, 
after Heindorf, explains the similar cases in Plato: “ in talibus 
locis non deiy omissum esse, sed verba jyeioSat, AcyiLecSat, vopi- 
(ev, al. significare eguum s. opus judicare.” See note on Pro- 
tag. 8346, B.—rd xara KdAXurroy, k.r.A. In his life of Dion, Plu- 
tarch relates this incident more at length. Callippus, or Cal- 
licrates, as the name is sometimes written, was living at the 
court of Dion, as his guest, atthe time that he murdered him. 
He had been suspected of such a design and charged with it, 
but protested his innocence by an oath, which he regarded so 
little as to choose the festival of the Deity by whom he had 
sworn, as the occasion for carrying his purpose into effect. He 
was soon deposed from the power which it had been his object 
to secure by this act, and, after wandering from place to place, 
was killed in a quarrel with the very same dagger, as it is said, 
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which he had used against Dion. ‘ Thus,” as the narrator 
adds, ‘ he suffered the punishment which his crimes deserved.” 
This disposition in Plutarch to mark the retributions of guilt in 
human history has been justly pointed out as one of his most 
distinguishing and valuable traits as a biographer.* 

19. With «ai, ré repeats oidy éort above. Aristetle mentions 
the same incident in his Poetics (c. 9), but calls the person 
whose death was thus avenged Mitys, instead of Mitius. 

25. ‘O pev 'Apioray, «.r.A. The ornament here meant was the 
famous golden necklace, with which Polynices, the son of Oedi- 
pus, induced Eriphyle to betray her husband Amphiaraus, who 
had secreted himself to avoid going to the Theban war, in which 
he knew he was destined to perish. | 

26. €vrai3a xeipevov, deposited here, i. e. in the temple at 
Delphi. Alcmeon, the son of Amphiaraus, on hearing of tho 
death of his father, slew Eriphyle, and consecrated the fatal 
ornament as a gift to Apollo at Delphi. Here it remained till 
the time of the Sacred war, when it shared the fate of the other 
treasures of the temple, as stated in a preceding note. See 
VII. 23, -P. "94, Ariston, who received the necklace, was the 
leader of a band of the foreign soldiers (evaywydy), hired with 
the fruits of this sacrilege. 

27. rav rupdvywr is genitive absolute with 8:&8déyrwy, denoting 
the condition or circumstances under which the necklace was 
removed. The tyrants are probably the leaders of the Pho- 
cians if the Sacred war, viz. Onomarchus, Philomelus, Phayllus, 
and others. 

5B. (P. 27.) xyedBsvav.... duepSepe. “ Hirundinem laedere, 
ut hodieque a multis, sic antiquitus nefas habebatur.” Wyttenb. 
Bessus, of whom Plutarch relates this very striking occurrence, 
is unknown to us, except from this passage. 

8. ri wa%av.... erpagas, What, fellow, has possessed you to 
do so monstrous a thing? Both ri maSaéy, and the similar phrase 
- ri paSdv, express always disapprobation on the part of the person 
from whom the question proceeds, and are often rendered, 


* See to this effect Hoffmann, Die Alterthumswissenchaft, p. 695, 
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though loosely, why, for what reason, etc, But with this general 
resemblances, the phrases admit of a more exact distinction. In 
demanding the explanation of an act by ri wa3av, the cause is 
supposed to be some external circumstances or sudden phrensy 
of mind; but in employing ri pa3ay that it was occasioned by 
false views, or. some oversight of the understanding. Matth. 
§ 567; C. 631, N; H. 789, 0; K. 344, R. 5.—ydp presupposes an 
indignant denial of the insinuation which the question conveyed, 
—a\éxoray, strange, unnatural. See the etymology in Liddell 
and Scott. 

TX. 14, (P. 27.) ratra pév npets, x.r.d., these things we say, 
in accordance with the assumption, supposing, to wit, that there 
7s some delay, etc. This sense of afiow to denote what is taken 
for granted, is frequent in philosophical writers. _ 

17. ody 7, x.7.X.,(8C. 636, in what way,) not as Plato that pun- 
ashment is a suffering which follows injustice, but contempora- 
neous with it, produced from the same common source and root. 

19. éud%ev appears to express the same sense as the following 
genitives. Wyttenbach would disregard the grammatical form, 
and consider it as equivalent to dpoi, at the same time. In either 
case it is strictly superfluous, since the ideais already expressed 
by other words in the sentence. The remark of Plato, to which 
exception is taken, is found de Legg. 5. 374, F. The line from 
Hesiod is v. 264 of the Works and Days. The other is considered 
by some as a free citation of v. 263 of the same work, but by 
others is attributed to Democritus of Chios, or Callimachus. 
The sentiment in both is the same, and sg aaa to Prov. v. 
22; xxvi. 27, and Ps, vii. 16. 

24. xavapis, the plaster-beetle, or Spanish fly (lytta vesica- 
toria, Fab., or meloe vesicatoria, Lin.), whose powerful vesicating 
properties, it is well known, will both kill and cure. The an- 
cient physicians made the same use of the cantharis in medi- 
cine which is made of it at present. Cf. Plut. Aud. Poet. 22, A. 

25. dvruraSelas. Or rather, as we might say in our day, by a 
kind of homeopathy : similia similibus curantur. 

3. (P. 28). éacros....oravpdv. Reference is here made to 
the case of malefactors who were condemned to die by crucifixion. © 


@ 
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A part of their punishment consisted in being required to carry 
their own cross to the place of execution. This passage of Plu- 
tarch is a locus classicus, in proof of the existence of such a 
custom (Lips. de Cruce, 2. 5), and confirms what the Evangelists 
assume as true relative to this point in their history of the cru- 
cifixion of the Saviour. (Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 26; John xix. 17.) Seo “ Orucifixion,” in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. | 

7. perapedcias = regrets; perdvovay = repentance and reforma- 
tion, cf. above, VI. So in New Testament, perapeAnSes is used 
to express the regrets and remorse of J oe while perdvora ex- 
presses genuine repentance. 

12. dypis.... dp3%aouw. Reiske finds in this passage an allu- 
sion to the early Christian martyrs, who were sometimes put to 
death in a manner similar to what is described here, in the per- 
secutions under the Roman emperors. We should not be au- 
thorized, however, to infer this merely from the mode of execu- 
tion, since this does not seem to have been peculiar to the 
Christians, but common to them with others who were held to be 
atrocious offenders. Plato alludes to a similar punishment, which 
he expresses by the word xaramrrw37. Gorg. 473, 0c. The ear- 
liest explicit allusions to the sufferings of the Christians which 
occur in our classical authors, are those of Tacitus, Annal. xv. 
44, and of Suetonius in Nerone, c. 16. It is generally supposed 
that Juvenal also refers to Christians (Serm. 1. 146-8), but the 
terms there are too indefinite to admit of such a construction 
with certainty. 

20. “Hpddccov.... 6 WAaroyv.... vooovow. Plato says this in 
Repub. 8. 400, A. Herodicus was at first a professional ma:do- 
rpiBns, or teacher of gymnastics. These, before his time, had 
been practised almost solely as an accomplishment, but were 
applied by him to purposes of health, and were henceforth en- 
grafted on the healing art as a branch of the profession. Wyt- 
tenbach, in his note on this passage, has confounded him with 
another person of the same name, who was a brother of Gorgias 
the sophist. See Stallb. on Gorg. 448, B., and also Woolsey, 
ibid. The place from which he is here named, Selymbria or 
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Selybria (Hoff. p. 1587), was a city of Thrace on the Propon- 
tis.—pifavra.... iarpixy 8c. réxvn, datious communionis et socie- 
tatis, K. 284,3; 0. 899; H. 662. 

24. Scot rv maupavrixa,x.t.A. The peculiar felicity both of con- 
ception and manner displayed here, has been justly admired. 
“Et egregie haeo excogitata et graviter omnino pronuntiata 
sunt.” “Wyttenb. 

1. (P. 29.) Ady 8€ mpis nas, x.7.A. See analysis of the argu- 
ment, p. 75. The passage, it will at once occur, presents a most 
striking parallel to the declaration in 2 Pet. iii.8,9: ‘‘ The Lord 
is not slack concerning his promises,” (his word, his purposes) 
‘Cag some men count slackness: for one day with him is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

3. rd pndev. The article gives emphasis = mere nothing. 

6. dAdws re xal, properly cum alias ob causas, tum, eto., but 
may be rendered = padiora, especially. Seeon the phrase Matth. 
§ 597; O. 671, 8, cf. 492; H.511; K. 832, 4. The punishment 
of the wicked may with so much the more reason be deferred 
for a time, because in the interval they are constantly guarded 
as prisoners, who have no means of escape from the power of . 
the Deity. 

X. 19. (P. 29.) mpoo8oxias means more frequently in the 
classics hope, expectation in a good sense, and this is the only 
meaning of it which some of the Lexicons recognize; but here 
manifestly it signifies ear, apprehenston, precisely as in Luke 
xxi. 26. For the gender of ois, see C. 446. 

24, €yerat.... Kat... efedndoxe. The sense here turns on 
the force of eiSvs. The writer would say, that the transgressor 
has no sooner tasted the pleasure than he begins to feel the 
pains of guilt; or, to speak after the analogy of the figure, he is 
caught as soon as the alluring bait of vice has tempted him to 
swallow it. ei%vs connects itself back to d&:xnoas, and signifies 
at the same time, i. e. that the unjust deed was committed. See 
Passow sub voc. 8.b. Cf. also K. 312, R. 6; O. 616, a; H. 795, 
b, c. The adverb and participle in this sense are more apt to 
stand in the same clause; but could be separated here perhaps, 
because they qualify both verbs. 

6 
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27. Suvos.... dtaorpoBet. Plutarch has quoted this line also, 
in his life of Lucullus, but, as here, without accrediting it to its 
source. The author is unknown. The comparison reminds us 
of the somewhat similar illustration of the same thought in Is. 
lvii. 20. 

1. (P. 80.) trapérns éexeivn, that audacity, viz., which is a well- 
known characteristic of the wicked. The use of éxetvos to denote 
persons or things of general notoriety, is similar to that of ¢lle in 
Latin, but less frequent. H. 679, b. Not wholly dissimilar to this 
is the use of the pronoun in the New Testament phrase, 7 npepa 
exeiyn, in Matt. vii. 22; xxiv. 86; Luke x. 12, ete. 

8. Tade Spdxwy, x.r.A. Stesichorus is said to have written a 
tragedy, entitled Orestes, from which these lines are supposed to 
have been taken. (Athan. L. 12. p. 518, A.)—SacwWreds DctoSe- 
vidas is Orestes, the grandson, or, as others say, the nephew, 
of Plisthenes. It is he who appears to Clytemnestra in the 
dream or vision, because as the natural avenger of his father it 
belonged to him to punish her for having murdered Agamem- 
non. ; 

12. ér&yes agrees directly with the nearest subject in the 
clause which immediately precedes, and hence is singular, 
though it has also several other subjectsin the plural. H. 511, h. 
Or the subjects may be regarded as making up one whole, and 
thus taking a singular verb. K. 242, R. 2. yewzovas here must of 
course denote tempests in the soul. 

18. Olov haciv ’AmoAAddwpor,k.r.A. When ancient writers would 
cite the two worst examples of inhumanity which were known 
to them, they gave the names of this Apollodorus and Phalaris. 
(Senec. de Ira, 2. 5; de Benefic. 7.19.) He lived B. O. 279, 
and reigned at Oassandria, or Potidaea as it was called at first, on 
the confines of Macedonia and Thrace. (Hoff. p. 117, 181.) The 
images of guilt which haunted his imagination, show that he must 
have been an unnatural father as well as a cruel tyrant. The 
Scythians were proverbial for their barbarity (hence a general- 
ized term for rude, uncivilized, in Ool. iii, 11), and as the king- 
dom of Apollodorus lay in their vicinity, it was not a singular 
suggestion of his fears, that he might one day fall into their 
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hands, and suffer from them the plagues which his heart told him 
that he deserved. 

19. "Inmapxoy 8€ rov Hetosorparov, x.r-A. 8C. épgv, supplied from 
the first member of the sentence. Herodotus (V. 56), has re- 
lated another dream which Hipparchus is said to have had just 
before his assassination, and which conveyed to him an obscure 
intimation of his danger. The crime, which occasioned him 
these forebodings, is indicated by the source from which he sees 
himself threatened with punishment. He was put to death by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, B. O. 513. 

21. gidAns, a bow! or basin, with more breadth than depth ; 
Latin, patera. In the Apocalypse it is the bowl, or cup of 
punishment, unfortunately rendered vial in the English version. 
Rev. v. 8, et al. 

22. Oi d€ IroNepatov, x.r.A. The Ptolemy here mentioned was 
a son of the first Egyptian king of this name. He is summoned 
to justice by Seleucus, because he had murdered him, and thus 
succeeded to his power as king of Macedonia. We are to inter- 
pret the dream probably as showing forth not only the certainty 
of his punishment, but the particular manner in which he should 
come to his end. He had reigned but a short time, when his~ 
kingdom was invaded by the Gauls, on their migration east- 
ward, who took him prisoner and tore him in pieces alive. 
This was in the third century B. O. It was to the descendants 
of these Gauls, in part, that the Epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed. They crossed subsequently into Asia Minor, and 
there established themselves in the portion of it which was 
afterwards called from them (KeAro/, Tadara) Gallatia. See 
“‘ Galli,” by Baumstark, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie. 

4. (P. 81.) Baive dinns docov, go, meet thy merited doom. 
docoy is often joined in this sense with léva:, ikéoSa, and other 
similar verbs. It takes more frequently in such a case the da- 
tive, but sometimes the genitive, as here. Soll. XIV. 227. Com- 
pare note on éyyurdra, p. 14, |. 15. 

6. yuxoropureiov was a place for the practice of necromancy, 
i.e., where, according to the popular superstition, the souls of the 
dead could be called up from the lower world and consulted as 
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a species of oracle. The Greeks, as early as the time of Homer 
(Odyss. XI. 24), practised this mode of divination, but not, as it 
would appear, with great frequency, or on common occasions.* 
It presupposes manifestly a belief in the continued existence of 
the soul after death, and constitutes an important testimony to 
the recognition of this doctrine, wherever the custom prevails. 
The Old Testament abounds in traces of it among the Hebrews, 
in the earliest as well as the later periods of their history. See 
Lev. xix. 81; Deut. xviii. 11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7sq.; Is. viii. 19, 
xxix. 4, etc, The city here mentioned as the seat of the oracle 
was most probably in Bithynia on the Euxine. 

XI. 16. évr@ Bip and ro xpdvm may be by hendiadys = ev ro 
tov Biov xpove, analogous to our life-time. 

17. rd Satudnoyv is to be supplied as the subject of mapexecr, 
unless we read with some trdpxev, in which case xaxéy would 


be the subject. 
18. mpayparos is in apposition with adc«ias, the latter as sub- 
ject and the former as predicate of the preposition. : 


20. i aloSnots avrav, the perceiving or consciousness I say of’ 
this. ‘* avrés is sometimes used, like the Latin ipse, of that 
which is the subject of discourse, and supplies the place of 
avrds ovros.” Kihner, Ansfihr. Gram. 680, 8, e <A neuter 
pronoun referring to a sentence, usually singular in English, is 
more frequently plural in Greek to express the complexity of 
the idea. H.518,b. Of. K. 241, R.3; O. 386. 

21. icropovor dyrov Avoipayov,x.r.A. Plutarch relates the same 
anecdote of this well-known general of Alexander in his Apopth. 
188, E, and again in his treatise de San. Tuend. 126, E. The 
European Getae dwelt on the confines of Thrace, which was one 
of the countries that fell to Lysimachus in the partition of Alex- 
ander’s empire. —24. éu7js has the influence on the following rela- 


* Oracles for this purpose were oriental in their origin and character, rather 
than Grecian. ‘‘ They seem,’ says Thirlwall (v. I. p. 205), “‘ not to have becn 
congenial with the feelings of the Greeks, and to have been seldom resorted to, 
except by those who had been goaded by remorse into an unwonted supersti- 
tion.’ 
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tive, which ¢uod would have had in its place. Soph. p. 179; O. 
503. 

2. (P. 82.) 4} xpnudrov evexev.... i) PIdvm.... HBL HBovar. 
Three different ways of conceiving and expressing the motive of 
the same action are here brought together, évexey with the geni- 
tive denoting properly the object for the sake of which; the 
dative without a preposition, the manner in, or means by, which; 
and did, with the accusative, the cause through which the agent 
is led to perform it. Plutarch, like Tacitus, is fond of these 
varied constructions. 

14. Sipowvidns....xéevyv. Simonidesis said to have been the 
first who wrote poetry for a reward. As he demanded a high 
price for his encomiums, he found it much easier to obtain the 
money than the thanks of those who were ambitious of a place 
in his verse. Hence he was accustomed to say that he kept 
two chests; that for silver he found always full ; but that for 
benefits or presents of gratitude, empty. 

15. 0 78ovns, x.7.A. The preposition denotes apparently a 
condition, under which the wicked make the experience in 
question, i. e., in enjoying a pleasure which proves immediately 
so worthless, they find, etc. So dca wepsroujs, Rom. ii. 27 = in 
a state of circumcision; 8 dxpoSvorias, Rom. iv. 11 = in a state 
of uncircumcision. gpnpoy is feminine, and belongs to xaxiay. 
It is one of several adjectives which have usually three, but in 
Attic writers often only two, endings. ° 

20. éd’ ofs ZSpace,x.r-A. The compound construction in é¢’ ofs 
throws the participle into the following clause ; but in the agree- 
ment the law of sense prevails still over that of position. Valcke- 
naer (Diatrib. in Euripides Fragm. c. 17, p. 178), supposes these 
lines to be drawn from some lost tragedy of Euripides. The 
crime which Ino laments was, that she had instigated her hus- 
band, Athamas, to treat his children by a former marriage with 
so much cruelty, and even to attempt their death. 

22. mas av, joined thus to the optative, expresses not so 
much a question as a definite wish or prayer, and where the 
Latin language would employ o 87, or uwtinam. Matth. 513.1; 
O. 600, 2; K. 260, 2. So again in the sentence which follows.— 
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€& dpyijs, anew, a8 at first —25. ratra=otres introduces the second 
member of the comparison, as correlative with éamep. It is 
less common in this sense than ravry. 

3. (P. 83.) Od ydp éort, x.r.A. The order of the words, as con- 
formed more nearly to that of the thought, would be, as Wytten- 
bach suggests, ov yap Sappadcoy éore rd romper, k.t.A. The object of 
this arrangement would seem to be to emphasize rd sovnpdy, or, 
perhaps, to bring it into close connection with mpoapeirar. The 
expression, ¢y ofs mpoatpeirat, has arisen from a contraction of 
the fuller and more common construction éy rovrots & mpoatpetrat. 
The phrase is similar to that mentioned in the note on 1. 20. 

5. ef pi... . Tovsadouvras. The words of Qicero (Offic, I. 
19) furnish a comment on this remark. ‘Scientia, quae est 
remota a justitia, calliditas potius, quam sapientia est appel- 
landa.” In these terms he has given the sense of Plato in 
Menex. 246, E. It was held by many of the ancients as a sort 
of axiom in ethics, that good qualities preserve their character 
as such only when directed to good ends. Thus a bad man may 
exhibit subtilty or cunning in the practice of vice, but not wis- 
dom properly so called. He may discover pertinacity, pre- 
sumption, arrogance, but not true fortitude, courage, or mag- 
nanimity. 

12. rods Weyorras.... mpoSupws, they fear those who censure 
them, and dread those who praise them, as persona injured by 
deception and as° especially hostile to the wicked, because they 
praise readily those who seem to be good. The proof, it will be 
observed, which confirms the observation in rovs éawwoivras 
de8iaow, is itself confirmed by the olause dz... . mpodtpws. 
The praise of virtue, to develop the idea in another form, im- 
plies, where it is sincere, an abhorrence of vice; and hence 
there are none whom the wicked have so much reason to dread, 
as the very persons on whom they have imposed by their hypo- 
crisy, and who, in applauding them for imaginary excellence, 
give proof of the detestation with which they would regard 
them, could they but see their characters in a true light. The 
distinction said to exist between dSe&evar and dofeioSaz, is, that 
the former denotes a permanent feeling of insecurity, the latter 
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a sudden fear, or the terror awakened by the presence itself of 
danger. See Ammonius, sub v. A¢éos. See also Stallb. on Plat. 
Protag. 858, D. But this difference, says StaJlbaum, is often 
neglected, as in Legg. 746, E, Ibid. 7, 819, A, and Xenoph. 
Mem. III. 5. 6. 

20. Ov yap Snrov, x.r.r., for surely it cannot be that while on 
the one hand the mean man, after having faithfully rendered up 
a trust committed to him, etc., is immediately subject to regret and 
troubled at what he has done, they on the other hand who sacri- 
Jice men’s lives for power, etc., were not wont to repent of it nor 
abhor themselves, nor be troubled at what has been done. It isa 
sentence of the same kind as that on p. 17, where see note. 

1. (P. 84.) ext rupavviot....AmodAd8wpos, sor the attain- 
ment of sovereignties and conspiracies, i. e., by a constructio prag- 
nans, as regards the latter, for the stronger confederation of them. 
From the sense of émi as denoting ‘‘ condition,” results that of 
“aim or object,” as being the inducement from which a person 
acts. The allusion is to the means which Apollodorus took in 
order to bind his accomplices more strongly to his cause. He 
invited them to a feast, and, after they had eaten, showed to 
them the remains of the bodies of several perrons whom he had 
slain and served up to them in their food. 

8. &s TAaicos, x.7.A. The story is told at length by Herodotus 
(VI. 88), and alluded to by other writers. See .Rawlinson’s note 
on Herod. III. p. 477. Glaucus was by birth a Spartan, and 
esteemed the most just man of hisage. A rich Milesian, having 
heard of his fame, and wishing to provide some securer place 
for his property than Ionia at that time afforded, entrusted to 
him a large sum of money, on condition that it should be 
restored when demanded. After a time the sons of the Milesian 
came, and, as the lawful heirs, requested the surrender of the 
property. But Glaucus now affected an entire ignorance of the 
transaction, and sent them away without granting their claim. 
On their departure he hastened to Delphi, and inquired of the 
oracle whether he might persist in his denial and retain the 
money. He was answered, that if he chose to falsify his word, 
he might enjoy the fruits of his perfidy for a time, but that as a 
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punishment for his wickedness in conceiving such a thought, he 
and all his family should be utterly destroyed. The answer so 
terrified him, that he sent for the Milesians, and gavethem back 
the property, but was ere long cut off with all his race, in fulfil- 
ment of what the oracle had foretold. Juvenal, Serm. 18, 199, 
recites this story to confirm the moral, that crime meditated in- 
volves often the guilt of crime committed : 


Has patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. ’ 


5. éy> pev, I for my part, though others may judge dif- 
ferently. The antithete 5¢ which the mind so readily supplies, 
may be omitted in such cases. Cf. Matth. § 622.b; H. 862, a; 
K. 822, R. 8. This is exemplified in the New Testament, Acts 
xix. 4; Rom. vii. 12, x. 1; Ool. ii, 28. Cf. Winer, § 64. 
2, @. 

XIf. 11. Tuyov.... pijxos. Perhaps, it is being protracted too 
much, with paparence to the future and the length of what remaina 
to be discussed. Tuydy is an adverb. 

13. donep epedpov. This term is used, with a playful allu- 
sion to the contests of wrestlers or pugilists, 1 in which, when 
one was vanquished, another came forward and took his place. 
The individual, sitting by in expectation of being thus called 
into the lists, was termed 6 éedpos. Referring to this custom, 
Timon says, that as the first difficulties have all been overcome, 
he will now propose his final objection, and thus bring on, as it 
were, his last recruit. 

14. perpiws, not indifferently, but well, excellently, an ex- 
pression of unqualified praise, i. q. xocpiws. See Stallb. on Plat. 
Phaedo, 108, O. 

15. “A yap Evpuridnys, x.r.A. It appears from Stobaeus (Serm. 
78, p. 454), that a remark like this was contained in the Alemaeon 
of Euripides, a tragedy of the -poet which has been lost. The 
doctrine, against which Timon cites the poet, has formed, it is 
well known, a part of the religious creed of mankind in almost 
every age and nation. The Grecian drama, especially, abounds 
in the recognition of it. ‘‘ In the Oedipus Tyrannus,” says Pro- 
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fessor Lewis,* “the Oedipus Coloneus and Antigone of Soph- 
ocles, in the Phoenissae of Euripides, and in the Septem of 
Aeschylus, we have constantly this single moral presented,— 
that an act of wilful disobedience to the Divine command, in- 
volves, not only the first guilty individual, but also his offspring 
to the third generation, together with his kindred and country, 
in atrain of the most calamitous consequences,—that sin ever 
begets sin, and that nothing can stay the plague or make atone- 
ment, but the direct interposition of Heaven. The story of the 
house of Atreus strongly presents the same great truth, as it is 
powerfully exemplified in the sublime Trilogy of Aeschylus, 
consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choraeph, and the Eumenides. 
It is, however, worthy of note in these cases, as in the parallel 
Scripture histories, that the descendants are not merely unfortu- 
nate, but criminal.” For the opinion of the ancients on this 
‘subject, Wyttenbach refers to Valckenaer ad Phoeniss. v. 941; 
Hippol. v. 826, and also Ez. Spanhem. ad Callimach. p. 265. 
Among the places in Scripture which assert this doctrine, are 
Ex. xx. 5; Gen. ix.25; 1 Sam. iii. 12, 138; 1 Kings xv. 29, 30; 
xxi, 29; Rom. v. 12-19; Matt. xxiii. 85; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.t 

23. ed ro ddixws,x.7.A. 8C. koAdfew, Which is understood with 
Sixacov in the previous clause, and is to be supplied with adixws 
and Bpadéws here. dvaAapBavovor = recover, make good the de- 
lay.—Oiov évrai3a 8yrovSev, As for example here (at Delphi) 
you may know—8nyrovdev = scilicet. 

4, (P. 85.) of 8 cuvSévres airiay, x.r.A. but they having got up a 
charge, etc. The origin ofthe quarrel was a jest of Aesop’s, that 
the Delphians were a shiftless set, who, having no land of their 
own, had to depend on the sacrifices for their daily food. The 
scholiast in Aristophanes (Vulp. 1446) says, that they concealed 


® 





* “The Divine attributes as exhibited in the Grecian Poetry,’’ in Bib. Rep. v. 
X. No. 19. See also Articles by one of the editors of this volume on the Theology 
of Aeschylus in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVI. No. 62, and on the Theology of Sopho- 
cles in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVII. No. 67, and vol. XVII. No. 69. 


t The Biblical view of this subject will be found very fully stated and vindi« 
cated against objections in Jamieson on Sacred History, v. 2, c. 5. 
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one of the sacred vessels in his baggage, and after his departure 
pursued: him and charged him with having stolen it. They took 
up the affront therefore intended for themselves, in the name of 
Apollo, and put Aesop todeath on the charge of sacrilege. Out 
of respect to-the memory of Aesop, the Delphians subsequently 
transferred this punishment to Nauplia, mentioned just be- 
low, another of the summits of Parnassus. Hyampeia was the 
name of the eastern one of two lofty cliffs, not less than 2,000 
feet high, which overhung Delphi on the north, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by a deep fissure, through which a stream 
flows in winter into the fountain of Castalia, just at the foot of 
these summits. Over this frightful precipice criminals were 
thrown who had been guilty of any act of disrespect to the 
temple or oracle of the Delphian god. As the dialogue, accord- ’ 
ing to the fiction of the writer, took place in a porch which 
stood almost under the shadow of the cliff;the speaker could 
say, with a look or gesture in that direction, awd rijs wérpas 
éxeimms. The Samaritan woman’s abrupt allusion to Gerizim, 
ev rovrm To Spet, in John iv. 20, arises from a similar autoptical 
view. 

11. Sdptos “I8uev,x-r.A. Instead of Idmon, Herodotus (XI. 
134) writes Iadmon. The descendant, as he states, bore the 
same name as his ancestor. Aesop is said to have been born a 
slave, to have been sold repeatedly from one master to another, 
till he came at length into the possession of Idmon the Samian, 
who gave him his freedom. 

18, rd Bpayx:8av dorv,x.r.A. The Branchidae were the hered- 
itary priests of the temple and oracle of Apollo at Didyme, not 
far from Miletus in Ionia. As they had betrayed its treasures 
to Xerxes, they requested him, on his return from Greece, to 
give them a residence in some remote region of Asia, where they 
might be secure from the wrath of the Greeks, which they had 
now so much reason to apprehend. He accordingly removed 
them to Bactriana. It was here that Alexander found their 
descendants on his expedition into the East, and inflicted on 
them the summary vengeance to which Plutarch refers. 

22. Kepxupaiovs (from Képxupa or Képxupa, the modern Corfu) 
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was a later name of the Phaeaces of Homer, who. entertained 
Ulysses with great hospitality when shipwrecked on their coast, 
and who finally conveyed him in a vessel of their own to Ithaca. 
See Odyss. VI. 78-225, and XIII. 1-95. A beautiful fountain, 
back of the modern city of Corfu, is still associated with the 
story of Nausicaa and her attendants, and the ship-like island 
in the harbor is pointed out as the ship which conveyed Ulysses 
home, and on its return was converted into stone by the resent- 
ment of Poseidon. 

1. (P. 86.) xai roy rotpeva, viz. Polyphemus, The allusion is 
to the well-known story related in Odyss, IX. 371 sq. xa, i. e., 
on his part, as an offset to this pillage of the soldiers. smpds, in 
the verb = besides, adds the blinding of the shepherd to the destruc- 
tion of hisflock. See the full statement, Apophthg. Agathoc. 

2. ei hevedras. Pheneus, as old as the time of Homer (Il. 
XI. 605), was acity in Arcadia. The chasm of which Plu- 
tarch speaks was one in its vicinity, into which the waters from 
the surrounding mountains flowed, and from which they were 
conveyed again by means of subterranean outlets. Any obstruc- 
tion in these outlets was liable to occasion an immediate inun- 
dation. Pausanias states that such a catastrophe had taken 
place once in very early ‘times, and that the waters rose so 
high that the city, although upon a hill, had been entirely 
swept away. It was afterwards rebuilt; but it would seem, 
from what is intimated here, that the inhabitants had recently — 
experienced again a similar disaster, or at least were now 
threatened with.a recurrence of it.* Pliny says (xxvii. 5, § 1) 
that the Pheneatae suffered this calamity five times. Their su- 
perstition led them to attribute it to the anger of Apollo. Cf. 
Hoff. p. 1144. The tripod which Hercules is said to haye taken 
away, was that belonging to the temple at Delphi. At the 
distance of fifteen stadia from Pheneus, on the way to Pellene 





* Leake visited these localities and found still remaining, on the “ conical 
peak *”? where the ancient Pheneus stood, “some pieces of the walls with square 
and round towers.” Travels inthe Morea, v. 3, p. 146. A little village, Phonia 
(Swvia), now occupies a part of the ancient site. See Rangabé’s ‘EAAnv«d, vol. 
II. p. 664. 
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in Achaia, was a temple of Apollo Pythias, which Hercules was 
said to have founded. He robbed one temple to enrich an- 
other. 

6. SvBapiras....°Hpas. The cause of the anger of Juno is 
supposed to have been a profanation of her temple in Leucadia, 
an island of the Ionian sea off the coast of Acarnania. A slave 
had taken refuge in it from his master, but was pursued, and 
scourged by him while clinging to the altar, in disregard of the 
right to protection which the sanctity of the place conferred 
upon him. The Sybarites, we may suppose, were culpably in- 
different to the act, or perhaps in some way extended a direct 
sanction to it, and thus the guilt became common. Their city 
was twice destroyed, once by the Crotoniats, B. O. 508, and 
again half a century later by the same people, as is related by 
Diod. Sic. XII. 9.10. In speaking of three such disasters, Plu- 
tarch alludes to some other overthrow, of which no account has 
been preserved. The cessation of the evils, which the oracle 
foretold, may have been the peace and solitude which destruc- 
tion brings with it. But the entire passage is very obscure, and 
all which critics have advanced upon it amounts only to an at- 
tempt at explanation. 


7. ppdfwv is connected by d€ to the foregoing sentence, and 


introduces another instance of the absurdity there predicated of _ 


Apollo. 

18. xat ei, not although, but even if. ‘“‘Hoc tenendum; xai 
ei semper habere gradationem, ut sit adeo si ; ei kai autem ea gra- 
datione carere atque simpliciter esse ets?, guanguam.” Stallb. on 
Apol. Soc. 82. Cf. K. 31,7; H. 874. 

14. d:a tiv. ... axoAdaciayv. The crime of Ajax is unknown 
to Homer, and rests on some later tradition. It is disputed to 
whom the lines here should be attributed, whether Callimachus, 
Euphorion, or some one else.—zov 8}, where, I pray? 8n con- 
nected with interrogatives, and with the imperative and optative 
expressions of the verb, augments the earnestness of the inquiry, 
command, or entreaty. See Acts xiii. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 20; Luke ii. 15. 

16. ore orifovow, x... If this was a punishment at first, it 
became in the end a mark of beauty or honor. (Herod. V. 6.) 
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The women of some other countries in northern Europe and in 
Asia, as ancient writers testify, imprinted figures on their bod- 
ies, or, as the South-sea islanders term it, tattooed themselves 
in a similar manner. — ripwpopyres — yuvaixas. The Thracian 
women were said to have torn Orpheus in pieces at a festival of 
Dionysius. 

XIII. 5. (P. 87.) Evevis often a mere particle of transition ; 
but it more frequently intimates that the speaker would change 
the topic of discourse, either because he has said all that he 
himself wishes to oust, or because he has heard enough upon it 
from another. 

6. dAnSwa = realities, as opposed to fables, pu3o1s, below. 
And so generally dnSés denotes the true in opposition to the 
false; dAnSwor, the real in opposition to the apparent, the 
genuine in opposition to the spurious or shams, as in Plato, or as 
in the New Testament, the substance in opposition to the shadow, 
“‘T am the veal vine,” ‘I am the real bread,” sc. of which the 
vine and the bread commonly so called are only a shadow or 
imperfect image.—Ei d¢ pn wdvra, GAN’ Ena, 8C. aAnSvda éoriy.—ei 
8é pry BovAret, rovro péev Eacov, but if you do not wish to examine 
this point, sc. whether they are all fables, dismiss this question. 

14. ray evayxos, x.rA. These festivals, Seoféma as they were 
termed, were observed in various places and in honor of differ- 
ent deities. The one here mentioned was that of Apollo, which, 
it seems, had just been celebrated with great pomp at Delphi. 

15. éxeimns is deictic here as once before. Of what the pepis 
or conferred portion consisted, whether of land or a part of the 
customary sacrifice, or something else, is not known.—jv... 
droyévous. iv is the object both of dpacpotvres and of AapBaverv, 
Hutten thinks there is reason for believing that some of the 
posterity of Pindar were still living in the age of Plutarch. 

19. ef py ....Groyi, unless he has a blackened heart, which has 
been forged with cold flames. The expression is contained in a 
fragment of the poet, which Athenaeus has preserved, XIII. 601, 
D. The oxymoron in Wuxpa aAoyi is bold, but in the spirit of 
-Pindar. The same figure is not uncommonly in the New Testa- 
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ment, though the paradox lies there generally in the thought 
rather than the words. ‘* He that findeth his life shall lose it,” 
Matt. x. 39; ‘Let the dead bury their dead,” Luke ix. 60; “I 
know thy poverty, but thou art rich,” Rev. ii. 9, are examples of 
it. See also in John vi. 51, ix. 89; 2 Oor. vi. 10, and viii. 2.—e? 
py has an ironical force, nisi forte. The irony is more frequently 
strengthened by dpa, K. 824, 8. The exception challenged in 
sach a case is always, in view of the proposer, an impossible 
one. See Kohner, Ausftihr. Gram. § 828. 6. 

20. "EG... .Adyos. J pasa therefore the proclamation similar 
to this at Sparta, namely, next after the Lesbian singer ... for 
the principle is the same, i. e. as in the other case, in which you 
admitted the propriety of the custom. Terpander went to 
Sparta, at the request of the inhabitants, at a time when dissen- 
sions prevailed among them, which he was enabled to compose 
by his skill as a singer or rhapsodist. Hence the Lacedsmo- 
nians took from him their idea of perfection in such efforts, 
and were accustomed to say of a poet, when they would award 
to him their highest praise, he is second to Terpander. 

23. add’ vyeis.... Aaifhayroy. Timon, as allied to the Ophel- 
tiads, could display a high ancestry. Opheltes, the founder of 
the race, was the son of Peneleus, who is mentioned in Homer 
(fl. II, 494), as one of the leaders of the Beeotians in the Trojan 
war. Daiphantus was a distinguished leader of the-Phocians, 
who conquered the Thessalians in a memorable batfle at Hyam- 
polis, and was slain fighting against the Lacedemonians at 
Mantinea. Plutarch, as he himself states (Virtut. Mul. 224, 
B.), wrote a life of this chieftain, but it has not come down to 
us. 

25. afcovre, you deem it just. - 

27. Avxoppatots xat SariAaiots. All that is known of these 
families or tribes, is intimated here. As the reputed descend- 
ants of Hercules, they claimed certain immunities and honors, 
to which their right, it seems, had been contested. 

4. (P. 88.) Sv. ... ebepyernoas. dv is genitive by attraction, 
its antecedent being genitive of price, or rather of merit: the- 
honors and rewards due for the services which he rendered to the 
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Greeks, and for which he did not pena receive @ suitable recom- 
pense or return. 

9. xaxay 7 rovnpoy must differ from sah other, but how isnot 
certain. According to the etymology which Ammonins, Hesy- 
chius and others adopt, 6 zovnpés has an active sense = 6 mdvous 
mapéxev (as in Latin dolus from dolere), and describesthe wicked 
man in action; while 6 xaxdés is more passive, and describes him 
with reference to his moral state or character. The abstract 
terms (xaxia, rovnpia) which correspond to the adjectives, are 
found together in Rom. i. 29. It is necessary to add that some 
critics invert the order and assign the active sense to xaxds, and 
the passive to rornpds. 

10. Aciydp.... . drodi8oben. For, if we preserve the reward of 
virtue in the family, we cannot reasonably suppose that the pun- 
ishment for crimes must needs cease and fail sooner, but that it 
keeps even pace with that (sc. the reward) in rendering with due 
correspondence the just recompense, amavdav and mpoarodeireyw 
are both intransitive here, and the mpd in composition seems to 
refer, like éxeivy, to ydpev. 

16. Aaxdpous 7 ’Apicrwvos. Lachares, by the aid of Oassan- 
der, king of Macedonia, had raised himself to supreme power at 
Athens, which ‘he exercised with the greatest rigor, but was 
soon deposed and banished by Demetrius, son of Antigonus. 
The history of Ariston, or Aristion, or Aristio, as the name is 
variously written, was very similar. He was in the pay of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and succeeded with his help in 
obtaining possession of the government, but rendered himself 
detestable by his insolence and cruelty. The capture of Athens 
by Sylla, the Roman general, B. O. 86, put an end to his tyranny. 

17. typds.... padvpos, weak and sluggish, sc. in his sense 
of justice. ° 

18. paddov 8¢, or rather, vel potius, imo quidem. Of. Stallb. 
on Plat. Crito, 68, D. See Rom. viii. 84; Eph. v. 11; Gal. iv. 
9.—d¢rdalrios—Avaxoros, fault-jinding and captious. 

XIV. 10. (P. 89.) alyés rov jpvyyirny. Pliny also (8. 76) at- 
tributes this property to a certain plant, but does not mention 
the name of it. The term under which Plutarch designates it 
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here is an uncommon form, for which other writers generally 
employ npvyytov, as he himself does elsewhere. He tells the 
same story in Sympos. 7. 706, D. and in Philos. c. Prin. 776, 
F.; and, by introducing it in the latter instance by ds A€youcr, 
seems to beg of his readers to accept it as an illustration, even if 
they should doubt its truth. The plant is supposed by some to 
be the eryngium campestre; by others, the scolymus maculatus 
of Linnzus. 

17. ei wa3ovus,x.r.A. Plutarch means the plague which deso- 
lated Athens soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B. O. 480, and which Thucydides has rendered so memorable, 
by his description of it in the second book of his history. It was 
the general belief of antiquity, that this pestilence appeared first 
in Aethiopia and spread thence through Egypt and western 
Asia to Greece. Cf. Lucret. 6. v. 1189. e¢? imparts a color 
of doubt to the sentence which is merely rhetorical and not 
founded at all in the nature of the thought. It stands in fact for 
Ort OF ws, and was a refinement, particularly common in Attic 
discourse, to avoid the harshness which belongs to unqualified, 
positive assertion. There are several instances of this usage in 
the New Testament: Matt. xviii. 28; Mark xv. 44; Luke xii, 
49; 1 John iii. 18.—averAno3noay 8c. vdcov. 

20. Sixy hepopern, x.7.Ar., justice passed over with full effect to 
their descendants. On this use of depdépevos with verbs of mo- 
tion, see Kihner, Ausfihr. Gram. and Lid. and Scott, Lex. s. 
@. Itis never superfluous, but has in some way an intensive 
effect, the precise nature of which must be determined by the 
connexion. ¢éepwy, in an intransitive sense, is used in the same 
way. 

21. duvdpers — avahopas—avraeas, forces — relations — con- 
nections. 

XV. 25. Od pyy adda, however, nevertheless. See C. 671, 
11; H. 848. e; K. 822, R.11. The expression, as also the analo- 
gous one ov yap aAAd, is elliptical, and may be the relic of some 
fuller expression. According to Hartung’s analysis* (Part 2, 





* Hartung: Lehre von den Partikeln der Griechischen Sprache, gwei Theile. 


o 
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pp. 47, 48), the negative od supposes that the verb which pre- 
cedes is repeated in connexion with it, or that some such phrase 
as rour ¢€yéevero, Tour éortiv, is mentally supplied. pny gives em- 
phasis of course to this denial, while dAd excepts from it the 
particular instance which is subjoined. Thus the verb to be 
transferred here is ayvonra, and the expression in full would 
then be, the cause is not unknown by us, i. e. universally, but the 
public punishment of states, etc. The same view, it may be 
added, is to be taken of od perro: ddAd. This ellipsis is said to 
occur more frequently in Plutarch than in any. other writer.— 
yé, here at least. 

1. (P. 40.) airis, by a constructio ad sensum, agrees in gender 
with mddts as the leading noun in the sentence, but is governed 
by égtordpyevov, as if it referred to (aov. Render, not losing its 
identity. 

5. péxpts dv, xr.d., 80 long as the community which makes it 
(a city, or makes it one), and binds it together by its common 
bands, preserves its unity. 

11. rots ’Emtyappelos. It is implied that the aifdpevos Adyos, 
or crescens ratiocinium, was some well-known form of sophistry ; 
but I find nothing, says Reiske, in what Diogen. Laert. VIII. 78, 
’ relates of Epicharmus, which shows that he either invented or 
employed any such mode of argumentation. It went perhaps 
under his name, because others, not so much in earnest as an 
exercise of ingenuity, reasoned from some of his doctrines in 
such a manner as to make them appear false and ridiculous. 
Epicharmus taught that all things are subject to perpetual change, 
and remain at no two different moments precisely as they were. 
(Plat. in Theaet. 152, E.) From this the wranglers took occa- 
sion to raise perplexing questions in regard to the identity of 
persons and things. The famous dispute-about the ship in 
which Theseus went to Crete, affords an example of this species 
of reasoning. See Plut. Vit. Thes. oc. 28. The noted argument 
also for proving that a bushel of grain does not make a heap, or 
twenty bushels, or these increased ever so much, fell under the 
samé head, From this instance, which was much used, the 
figure was sometimes called in logic the acervus. See an allu- 
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sion to it in Horat. 1. Epist. 2, 47. Persius (Serm. 6, 76) terms 
Chrysippus the inventor of the acerous, and may mean either 
the mode of argument, so called, in general, or this particular 
illustration of it. The term sorites was also. sometimes applied 
to it; but this designates more properly, both in its ancient and 
modern acceptation, an abbreviated form of the syllogism, but 
not necessarily sophistical. See this explained in Whately’s 
Logic, p. 95. 

18. ddetre signifies also, tropically, to be bound, obligated, in 
@ moral sense; but its meaning in Luke xi. 4, to owe 8 person 
reparation, to be delinquent or in fault, is Argmeean, and un- 
known to the classics. The derivatives, épecderns and dpeiAnua, 
have the same meaning transferred to them in Matt. vi. 12. 
Compare Stuart's N. T. Gr., § 8. 7. a. 

18. gree rptaxoore, after thirty years. See Matth. § 406. a 
—xinpara, commotions, popular tumults. 

22. dia xpdvov, after an interval. 

26. dv3pends re is correlative to mdAuw re. 

1. (P. 41.) @ dexaip, with the same justice as, 

8. eis rov ‘Hpaxdetrecov.... moranov. The river of Heraclitus 
was a sort of proverb, which arose from his saying that as no 
one could descend twice into the same stream, so it is impossible 
to find any object in the universe unchanged in any two suc~ 
cessive movements. See Plat. Oratyl. 402,,A. With the same 
allusion, Plato denominates those who held this opinion ob peor - 
res, a8 in Theaet. 181, A. 

9. avapepovons = bearing up, sustaining, or simply pre- 
ducing. 

XVI. 15. dv8prdvra Kaodv8pou, «.r.A. It is not known that 
any other ancient writer speaks of this insult to the memory of 
Cassander; butit has nothing of course improbable in it, and is 
most likely to have taken place at the time, when Athens was 
wrested from his power, and transferred to that of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. He had conquered the city and governed it for a 
time by regents, whom he appointed. karayadkevdpevov, in 
being melted down. The Dionysius intended is the elder of 
those who bore this name. The Syracusans revolutionized the 
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government some time after his death, and, as an expression of 
the abhorrence with which they remembered his tyranny, dug 
up his body and insulted it with every mark of ignominy. 

21. Nuoaim.... AmoAAoxpdre. Of these men the first two 
were the sons of Dionysius, and known only for their vices. 
The last two were the sons of Cassander, of whom Philip the 
elder was cut off by disease soon after the death of his father, 
and Antipater murdered by his younger brother Alexander, or, 
as others say, by Lysimachus. 

6. (P. 42.) dAAo re Sixatov. The remedy is to be justified, if 
it cure the disease. Whether it does this or not, is the only 
relevant question, it is maintained, which the casuist may ask. 

10. meparépw Tis aicSnoews, beyond what is evident to the 
senses. 

12. é« Sexd8os avedoy, i, e., decimating, making an example 
of every tenth map, as a terror to his accomplices. This mode 
of punishment was very common among the Romans, especially 
in their armies in case of mutiny, or any breach of military dis- 
cipline. 

16. ’Exet peév, in that case, sc. in the case of the body; &» 
raiSa 8é, while in this case, sc. the case before us. 

22. ro Ady... . troriSerSa, to assume as the basis of your 
argument a great assumption, viz. the continued existence (liter- 
ally permanence) of the soul: 

24, ds yap...» mpoednrvde, for, from the beginning to this 
point, the argument has proceeded on the supposition that the 
Deity distributes rewards and punishments according to deserts. 

XVII. 27. erecta... emipevovaas, that, from the manner 
in which the gods oversee and distribute all that pertains to us, 
it follows that our souls, etc. reoSa takes the last clause for its 
subject and is followed by the clause rq... . jpas in the dative, 
for the Greeks say, “it follows with,” while we say, ‘ it fol- 
lows from.” 

2. apSdprous. Cf. Rom. i. 28, and 1 Tim. i. 17, where this 
word expresses the eternity of the divine nature, and 1 Cor. xv. 
52, where it denotes the imperishableness of the future bodies of 
the saints. 
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8. (P. 48.) Ovx....dAdd. No, in answer to the preced- 
ing question, i. e., it does not follow, but ironically said. The 
phrase has this import precisely in Plat. Alcib. 1, 120 B., but 
the coincidence is accidental, since this turn to the thought did 
not lie in the expression itself, but in the tone which accom- 
panied it. The argument is, that the Deity would never have 
lavished so much care and attention upon men if their existence 
were limited only to the present life. It is the same line of 
thought precisely that Addison unfolds so beautifully in No. 101 
of the Spectator. See the passage already cited in the Argu- 
ment, p. 81. 

4. xevdorrovdos. See this rare word used of trifles, matters 
of idle curiosity, by Cicero in one of his Letters to Atticus, 
ix. 1. 6 Seés must here mean the Supreme God, or the 
Deity or divine nature in general, being equally comprehensive 
with rovs Seovs in the preceding question, and including both 
the other gods and the god at Delphi of the following 
sentence. . 

6. as “Ounpos épy. In I]. VI. 146-9. Plutarch reads the 
passage manifestly as it meets the eye, and accommodates it to 
his purpose. The poet affirms nothing there in regard to the 
nature of the soul. He is speaking merely of human life and 
the rapid manner in which the different generations of men 
pass away, one after another. The distinction however be- 
tween the soul and the body, which he is not led to notice in 
this passage, he asserts fully elsewhere, as also the kindred 
truths of the soul’s future existence, and a state of rewards and 
punishments, hereafter. The moral views of Homer, in general, 
are among the best which can be found in any of the ancient 
heathen writers.* 

9. dSswep rovs ’AdamB8os xnrovs. This expression was current 
to designate a thing as perishable, short-lived. Wistemann ad 


" * No one has drawn these out and presented them with greater fulness and 
accuracy than Naegelsbach in his Homerische Theologie, 1840. A summary view 
of the same topics is given by Thirlwall, v.1.c.6. See also Articles on ‘“‘The 
Homeric Doctrine of the Gods,’’ and “The Homeric Doctrine of Sin,” in the 
Amer. Theol. Rey., Oct. 1861, andJan. 1862. 
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Theocrit, Id. 15, 118, gives the explanation of its origin, which 
is generally received. ‘‘Intellige testas, in quas lactucam, foe- 
niculum, hordeum et triticum conserebant, quae quum celerrime 
germinarent, brevi etiam marcescebant, quod in caus4 est, cur 
hortt Adonidis nominentur omnes res fugaces breviterque du- 
rantes,” This view is somewhat modified as given in Pauly’s 
Real-Encycl. pp. 67, 68. See Stallb. on Phaedr. 276. B. Shak- 
speare has made the proverb familiar to us in English (King 
Henry Sixth, Scene 6th) : 


*‘ Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next.” 


11. égnpuépous Wuyas is the object of a participle, correspond- 
ing to riSnvovpevae and Separevovca, and to be supplied from it, 
agreeing with réy Sedv as the subject of moeioSa: nursing and 
tending ephemeral souls as women nurse and tend the gardens of 
Adonis. It is quite unnecessary to change it to the genitive, as' 
Reiske and Wyttenbach would do. 

18. mpoopépev. Sub. éavrg = takes to himself, accepts. So 
Soph. Phil. 1108: mpocdépey popBay. The middle voice iscom- 
monly used in this sense. 

22. Somep 6 ‘Hpakdjjs, x.7.A. See note on XII. 5, p. 36. 

4, (P. 44.) 6 yap amoxreivas, x.r.A. Archilochus was one of the 
earliest lyric writers of Greece, who flourished about B. C. 680. 
Aelian is cited by Suidas, as relating this history in essentially 
the same way; while, according to another tradition which 
appears in some of the ancient writers, it was a certain Archias 
who slew the poet. The Corax here mentioned, whoever he 
was, is not to be confounded with a man of the same name, 
who is said to have been one of the teachers of Pythagoras. _ 

9. mopev3els .... . otxnowv. The oracle is expressed thus indi- 
rectly for the sake of the ambiguity which lies in the double 
sense of Terrié, a8 8 COMMON noun or proper name. 

14. xpno%év iAdoaocSa. Accusative absolute. Cf. O. 638; 
H. 792; K. 812, 5. 

16. dmeomdcavro....1d etSwdrov. This last term signifies 
often shade, spirit of the departed, and, in all probability, should 
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be so taken here. Xylander translates the words simulacrum 
templo avellerunt, and Wyttenbach follows him in this; but it is 
by no means certain, as some have inferred, that they under- 
stood the passage differently, since the Latin simulacrum has 
very often the sense of umbra. The temple was that of Athena 
Alea at Tegea, in which Pausahias, who was under sentence of 
condemnation, had been obliged: to seek shelter from his ene- 
mies, and where he was reduced by them to a miserable 
death. 

XVIII. 19. Sdrepov ovk,x-7.d. tt is not possible for a person to 
have one of these truths left, if he takes away the other. 

21. drodidecSa is a vox media, which adapts its ‘sense both 
to riuds and riewpias, i. 0, to enjoy and suffer. Our words 
receive, pay, experience, and the like, often unite the two senses 
in the same way. 

22. *Aywviferac....a%Anrys. The idea of life as a trial or 
probation is presented under the same figure in 2 Tim. ii, 5, and 
under a very similar one in Heb. xii. 2, and 1 Oor. ix. 24-26. 
On the use of figures in the New Testament derived from Gre- 
cian games, see “Games” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

25. rav mpoBeBiwpevav, for the deeds of the previous life, 
Genitive of merit or crime, analogous to genitive of price, and 
referable to genitive of cause. ©. 374; H. 577; K. 274, 2. 

26. eat, 8C. xaptres #) KoAdoets, Which are attracted into the 
accusative. O. 525; H. 809; K. 382, 8. 

1. (P. 45.) rots Setpo, those here, we should say, but strictly 
those hither, because we are supposed to pass in thoenght from 
pey exec in the preceding clause, i. e., from the other world to 
this, On the use of deipo in the apparent sense of évravSa, see 
Passow, p. 485. 

"8. dre & ob« éoriy, x.r.A. It isnot uncommon for Greek writers 
to pass thus from the construction of ér: with the indicative, to 
that of the accusative with the infinitive, or, as here, the par- 
ticiple used for the infinitive. Matth. § 539.1. But the infinitive 
preceded by drt, as in the second of these clauses, is much less 
frequent, though not unknown to the best writers, as is shown 
by Stallb. on Plat. Phaed. 63, O. Bernhardy remarks (Syntax, 
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p. 869), that while the psage prevails in the later Greek much 
ae than the earlier, Plutarch eaiploys it but seldom. Cf. 
Acts xxvii. 10. 

8. drvynpact ypeopevous = drvyovvras. Bubstantives are often 
joined thus with ypyoSa, and express periphrastically the sense 
of the verb or participle, from which they are derived. The 
common explanation of the dafive in this case, as that of the 
instrument, seems not altogether natural, but the usage points 
rather to some remoter and more general signification of ypyjo3az, 
than that usually assigned to it. Oomp. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 
95. Pres. Woolsey, ina note to the editor, suggests that the 
dative after xojo3a: must be explained from the sense of rub- 
bing, coming into contact with, having to do with. Wytten- 
bach supposes, after Reiske, that some words have been lost be- 
tween rivovras and ovdeis, and the latter would insert xpi) opd8pa 
AumetaSat, evSupnBels ravra, or something similar. The correc- 
tion brings out the thought with more precision, and is neces- 
sary, if we are to assume that a writer employs always the 
greatest conceivable accuracy of expression. It is not said 
that the MSS. give it any support.—dyanjoeev, would be wil- 
lung. 

12. Adyov.... pu3os. We are here to set aside entirely the 
distinctions which modern writers have drawn between these 
words. The former denotes simply a true account, or history ; 
the latter, one which is fabricated. Plato frequently opposes 
these terms to each other-in this sense, as in Phaed. 61, B; Pro- 
tag. 324, D; Gorg. 523, A. Wyttenbach calls attention to the 
peculiar use of aunaenes in this instance. Our language has a 
similar idiom, as when we speak of starting a subject or a con- 
versation. 

18. r@ eixért. The probable argument, in contradistinction 
to the Adyos, the narrative, or matter of fact, which he might 
relate. The story or myth is called for again at the conclu- 
sion, and there narrated. See XXII. ; 

15. droSotvat.... 1d elxds, that is, £0 complete the probable 
argument ; literally, to render to the argument the probability 
that is its due. 
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17. et ye dy, if perchance now, meant as slightly deprecatory 
of the judgment which is anticipated. 

XIX. 21. wh péev.... m7 &, in some respects....in other 
respects, This particle in this sense, says Passow, is incor- 
rectly written 77, as the circumflex belongs to it exclusively as 
an interrogative. See Herm. ad Vig. p. 794. 

26. da rovro.... Ort. Are exhibited to all, for this reason, 
because it is the office of justice, when executed according to rea- 
son, etc. 

1. (P. 46.) “He de, 80. 686, x-r.A. But in what respect the com- 
parison employed by Bion is pertinent to the subject of inquiry, 
escaped him.—émirndeios .... vdcov, having & predisposition to 
the same disease, i. e., as his parent. 

8. dAeiarns. This word passed, both among the Greeks 
and the Romans, from a narrower to a wider sense. It waa 
applied among the former, at first, to those who waited on the 
athlete and anointed them, before and after they engaged in 
the contests of the palaestra. The knowledge which they ac- 
quired in this way of the body and its functions, enabled them 
to give advice in regard to the health in general, and they were 
often consulted accordingly for this purpose. The dAecisrrns 
among the Romans was properly the slave who anointed his 
master at the bath, but who, as in the other case, could perform - 
also some of the duties of the physician. 

14. sapaxeAevcpeSa is deponent middle: do we not thus pre- 
scribe, requiring that all who are the offspring of diseased fathers 
or mothers, give heed to themselves. 

23. évexa.... voonaoat, for the purpose of not being sick. Evera 
is used both of things which are past, 0b, propter, and of those 
which are future, causa. 

1. (P. 47.) xaipew éaréov. This phrase admits either riva or 
ri before the infinitive. It is immaterial to the sense which is 
supplied here. We are not to consider him, i. ¢., the person who 
shows such weakness of character, or, his opinion as worth re- 
garding. See Passow sub yatpev, 8.6; Matth. §416, 2; Stallb. 
on Plat, Phaed. 63, E.—dp’ odv. The interrogative has here the 
force of a direct negative assertion. dpa at the beginning of a 
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sentence, in classical Greek, denotes always a question, but in 
the New Testament may be illative in that situation. See Luke 
xi. 48; Rom. v. 18, vii. 8, x. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 12; Gal. iv. 81. 
Of. Winer, § 57. 4.—oapa pev, while therefore it is worth while 
to watch and cure the body, etc., must we leave the connate like- 
ness of vice. 

6.: xaxdg@pova.... xaprév. The true reading here is uncer- 
tain. + dpddyy has been admitted by the later editors of Plu- 
tarch, instead of rov dudavn, which Wyttenbach retains indeed 
in his text, but says, “ magis arridet Rubnkenii emendatio, xa- 
xéhpova T auddavy .... kapmov, qua auddvy pro contracto dvypdvyy, 
proferat, edat, accipit.” 

XX. 8, ovdey rod ‘Hord8ov, x.r.A. Works and Days, vs. 78, 74. 
The writer quotes apparently from memory, and has exchanged 
Svodijpoto of the poet, for dvarjvaco. 

15. dyew depends on mapeyyvarros, and has judas or riwds un- 
derstood for its subject, while os with the genitive absolute de- 
notes the subjective reason. 

16. éxetvo....Kxa¥ ‘Hoiodor. “‘ Reddendum est, non est opus 
quod praeceptis Hesiodeis perficiatur, ut recte notavit Cel. Reis- 
kius. Notissima est dicendi forma, quam illustravit J. D. Len- 
nepius ad Phalarim, pp. 67. 94.” Wyttenb. Of. otk €ore xara 
av3peroy, Gal. 1. 11. 

19. mpiv.... xaragaveis, till, under the influence of the 
passions, falling into great crimes, they are made clearly mani- 
Jest. 

20. ert vnmia, while yet in their infancy. 

28. eis €3n.... euBarovoa, casting stself into the mould of 
customs and opinions and laws. . 

2. (P.48.) Siaradetv Se jas, their characters are concealed, I 
say, from us. 8€ serves often merely to repeat a thought for the 
sake of greater prominence, or of contrast with some other 
thought. This is the case especially after a parenthesis, or in 
sentences where the main idea has been pursued into various 
particulars. See Rost, p. 782.8. c. a The particle has this 
force in Rom. iii. 22, Gal. ii. 4, and Phil. ii. 8. The emphasis 
: ve + 
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on jas is derived from its opposition to Seds, which occurs 
farther on. 

5. ddws = in ine. 

10. dua....xat=simul ac: does not appear in his true 
character as soon as he is born. 

11. dyer péev... +» xpyrae Se, he has the vice in him from the 
beginning, but practises it, the thief his thieving, and the despot 
his lawlessness, when ‘he finds the opportunity and ability. 

16. év xepot yevopernv, when it has come to be in the hands, 
that is, when it is manifested in the outward action. 

19. maSav.... Bracdets .... UBptadeis. These participles de- 
note the reason for the action expressed by the verbs = because 
he has been wronged, robbed, insulted. 

XXI. 4. (P. 49.) nai ddtxnoavras, even though they have already 
committed crime.—B.avoovupevous, 8c. adkxeiv. 

11. ofoy exroinros,x.r.A. The moral relation here is illustrated 
by a legal one. éxroinros was a term applied to a person who 
had been adopted from one family into another. He escaped 
thus certain liabilities which were connected with his proper 
parentage, while he acquired .a title to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the new relationship. So an individual who is born of 
wicked ancestors, and is consequently the natural heir of their 
guilt, is exempted from the punishment of it, if he himself is 
virtuous. He is now reckoned as belonging to another stock, 
and treated, so to speak, as the adopted child of virtue. 

12. els buotdrnta.... avahepopeve, reproduced in the likeness 
of = representing, or resembling, a depraved family. 
the ae ee tyovds ye, x.r.d. The particle here, had it stood before 
Ae sed Pi would have denoted, that the entire proposi- 

na itn Fae Ows is true as opposed to some different senti- 
ae ae be ie after it, that it is true of this individual, what- 

ought as regards others. This Demetrius is the 

Same who is mentioned in N T 4 ‘ ; 
by Pl : : ote XVI. 15. Wehave a life of him 

y tlutarch himself, in which These’ Aceaeihed ea the noct 

Tupt man of his age, and ut ee een eee 
lel among the Roma p against Mark Antony as his paral- 
Platarch ranked = ns. His son Antigonus, on the contrary, 
. ong the best examples of ancient virtue, ar 
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appears more fally from his Vit. Demet, 40; Pyrrh. 84, and 
passages in his Apoth. He was not indeed without his reverses 
in life, but was certainly more successful than his father in his 
military enterprises and other measures. He was called also 
Gonatas,* in distinction from his grandfather, the first Antigo- 
nus, who was king of Macedonia. 

16. ray mddat jpwer, x.r.A. The crime of Augeas was his per- 
fidy in breaking his contract with Hercules, His son, who was 
chosen umpire between the parties, decided against his father, 
and ‘was banished from Elis for his justice. Hercules upon this, 
they say, made war upon Augeas, defeated him and put him to 
death, while he rewarded Phyleus, by bringing him back from 
his exile and transferring to him the kingdom of his father.— 
mada npowy has taken the place here of zovnpaéy, which affords 
no tolerable sense. Reiske was the first to suggest the change, 
and Wyttenbach says it must be admitted or rovnpay struck from 
the text. 

17. ovd€ Néarwp, k-T.d. Plutarch alludes probably to the war, 
in which Neleus and all his sons, except Nestor, were destroyed 
‘by Hercules. The provocation to this act, which the later 
writers assigned, was the refusal of Neleus to absolve Hercules 
from the guilt.of murder.- The Homeric account (J. XI. 689 sq.) 
differs from this in several particulars. 

19. Sidxovea.... dueEnASev = pursues to the end. O. 637; 
H. 798; K. 810, 4, 1. 

20. “Qs yap axpoyopSoves, x.r.A. The apodosis of the sentence 
follows in ovr modAdxts, towards the end of the paragraph. The 
sentence is protracted by the rush of new.ideas which suggested 
themselves to the writer, but it is not irregular, except in the 
use of 8¢ instead of xai, as the connective in the second specifi- 
cation: ray dé TvSevos. 

23. xat yur tis,x.7.A. Kai, and for example. See Ast’s Plat. 
Lex. 2. p. 123. 


* From Gonni, the name of a place in Thessaly, where he was born and 
brought up. But Niebuhr rejects this origin of the name, and derives it from a 
Macedonian word, meaning an iron plate for protecting the knee, because Anti- 
gonus made use of this unusual piece of armor. ‘See Pauly’s Real-Encycl. p. 530. 
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25. abriv.... odcay = atryy eivat. ééavedpey is one of the 
verbs which take their-complement usually in the participle, 
where other verbs would be followed by an infinitive, Matth. 
§ 549. For the proper distinction between the complementary 
participle and the infinitive, see O. 634; K. 811; H. 802. 

26. rou NiotBéws maidwy,x.r.A. Nisibis was a Syrian city in 
the northeastern part of Mesopotamia. (Hoff. p. 1842.) It had 
an important trade, and many Greeks among others had been 
attracted thither. Some would identify this place with the 
Accad of Scripture (Gen. x. 10), and others, with less reason, 
with Zobah (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). See Accad in Smith’s Bibl. Dic. 
Pres. Woolsey, in a private letter, says: “ As the ethnical name 
is Nuot8nvds, either the text must be wrong, or Nio:Bis must be a 
proper name. It is not likely that Plutarch would know any- 
thing of Thebans off in Nisibis, or that they would bethere. One 
might conjecture, as the true reading, Nuaéws, of Nysa on 
Mount Helicon, or Nucapéws, both ethnical names being in 
use.”—zaideyv is partitive genitive after 6s=a recently deceased 
son of Python of Nisibis. The same relative clause also con- 
tains the subject of éfayjveyxe, with which, therefore, it is not 
necessary to add ris, according to the suggestion of Reiske. 

‘ 217. rois Smaprois, lit. the sown. It was a name given to those 
who were said to have sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and who were the founders of Thebes. Hence in the 
poets Zraprés ocours often for OnBatos. 

5. (P. 50.) vorepoy 88.... huors, but afterwards at length, 
and.in other generations, nature causes the peculiar character- 
istic of the family: to blossom forth and reappear tn vice or 
virtue, 

XXII. 12. Ofrws ody 2gnv, x.7.A. Nothing of its kind can be 
more remarkable than the narrative which follows from this 
point, and constitutes the remainder of the treatise. It may 
have been invented directly by Plutarch himself, or repeated 
with more or less variation from some previously existing ac- 
count, either oral or recorded; but it still remains, in either 
ees one of the most striking testimonies of heathen antiquity 

© the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, In its gen- 
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eral outline, the story is not unlike that of the Armenian Er, 
of whose restoration to life Plato discourses; but in the details 
the two narratives are essentially independent of each other, 
and furnish their own separate contribution to our knowledge 
of what the ancients thought on subjects of this nature: One 
other remark may be in place here. It will be found to be 
characteristic of the mythoplasms ofthe heathen writers re- 
lating to the other world (like those of Plato and Plutarch, for 
example), that they abound in disclosures respecting the future 
state which leave almost nothing for the imagination to supply 
or for curiosity to desire; whereas, in the instances of coming 
back. to this life after dying (those of Lazarus, the widow’s son of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus,) which the New Testament records, 
a veil. of the strictest secrecy is drawn over the interval of their 
absence and experience in the unseen world. It is not easy to 
account for this difference without accepting it as a criterion for 
distinguishing the true from the false in traditions or histories of | 
this character. 

18. Geoméotos 6 Sodevs, x.r.A. Thespesius had this appellation 
from his birth-place, Soli, in Cilicia. The ruins of this city are 
' geen rising in solitary grandeur by the modern traveller as he 
steams along those shores. Nothing is known of Protogenes 
beyond the intimation here that he was a Cilician, and resided 
for a time at Delphi. 

18. éx peravoias, from repentance, so far as regards the part 
of his conduct in question here. Having squandered his property 
and brought upon himself the evils of poverty, he resolved now 
to reform, and practise the economy and other arts necessary . 
for the acquisition of wealth. | 

19. @racye md%os, exhibited the same conduct. The sense 
is expressed often by the verb alone. See Rost, Gr. Grammar, 
p. 450. 

25. €& ’AudiAdyovu parreia, x.r.d. The seat of this oracle was 
Mallus, in Cilicia. It took its name from Amphilochus, a Gre- 
cian, who, after the Trojan war, wandered, it is said, into this 
region and founded a temple and oracle, of which he was re- 
garded after his death as the god. In his treatise De Oracl. 
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Defect. 224, D, Plutarch represents the ‘other oracles as almost 
universally silent, and this as among the very few which con- 
tinued to enjoy any degree of credit. On the whole subject of 
oracles and prodigies as treated by Plutarch, see an Article on 
“ The Theology of Plutarch,” in the Methodist Quarterly, July, 
1852. The progress which Christianity had already made at 
that time, was one of the causes, doubtless, which occasioned 
this decline of their authority. Milton, in his hymn on the 
nativity of Christ, sets himself back of the historical fact, and 
announces it as among the consequences of the Saviour’s advent, 
as follows: 
The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. ° 
Apollo, from his shrine, - : 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


_ 26. ef BeAriov... . Biov, may be understood of moral conduct, 
or of worldly success ; and it is evident that Thespesius proposed. 
the question here with this latter view of the meaning. The 
ambiguity on his part is represented as if it were accidental ; 
but that which appears in the reply of the oracle, is manifestly 
studied, that the answer may seem pertinent to the inquiry, 
while it is left to the future to develop what was really in- 
tended. 

4. (P. 51.) égésave is less explicit here than dméSave would 
be. It may refer to actual death, but not necessarily ; the death 
may be apparent only, a state of unconsciousness or suspended. 
animation. For an example of the weakened sense, see Plato 


de Legg. 12. 959, D, where exreSynxévat and dvrws éxreSvnxévac 


are opposed to each other. 
5. mepl ras rahas, on the very eve of burial. Burial, as 
practised by the Greeks, consisted of various ceremonies, and 


seared Which denoted the act could be put in the sin- 
English © plural. “Funerals” was often so used in the older 
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T. ovre. yap Sixadrepov, x.r.A. We have here the highest de- 
scription of moral excellence which the mind of the heathen 
enabled him to draw. Its utter deficiency, as compared with 
the Christian standard, is too obvious to need remark. How 
forcibly, also, are we struck with the same contrast, in observ- 
ing the manner in which Plutarch applies his epithets “ good,” 
“ virtuous,” “noble,” and the like, in the preceding parts of this 
treatise! What reprobation would Christianity pronounce even 
upon the fairest of the examples which this heathen moralist 
lauds with so much encomium! Surely now, nothing could be 
more significant, as a mark of distinction between the Christian 
religion and every other, than the different views which they 
inculcate in regard to what is right and wrong in human conr- . 
duct. Ackermann (in his Das Christliche im Plato, etc. p. 59) 
remarks very justly, “ That in no book in the world is so much 
said of sin and its consequences, as in the Bible, and in general 
nowhere so little, asin the heathen authors.” And again in 
another place, he says: “ That the Christian doctrine respecting 
sin was in the main foreign to classical antiquity and new, is 
abundantly manifest from the violent and sarcastic mode of 
warfare which its writers waged against the ‘ vile sinner’s reli- 
gion,’ as they contemptuously, termed the gospel. See for ex- 
ample, Orig. Ce Cels. 8, p. 486 sq. ed. Delar.”* It is true, the 
solitary maxim of some pagan moralist may reveal now and 
then a glimpse of something better; but the forgiveness 
of injuries, it may safely be said, was hardly recognized as a 
duty, and still less insisted on as essential to the praise of 
virtue.t The nearest approach to this, perhaps, which the eulo- 


* This able writer would make Plato an exception to this remark; but unless 
he means this in a comparative sense, we must set it down as an effect of that par- 
tiality for his subject, which he carries so far in many other instances also, as to 
impair greatly the general value of his work. He does not profess to be satisfied 
himself with any of the attempts which have been made to aie ict away the well- 
known passage in Repub. 5. 468. 

t Chryses (Tl. I. 87-42), the priest of Apollo, could come before his god, and 
after recounting his good deeds, challenge an answer to his wrathful pmayer : 


Ticevay Aavact éua Sdxpva goto BéAcoaw. 
It does not seem that there was anything revolting in this to the Grecian mind. 
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gists of classical antiquity have cited, is the remark of Isocrates 
in Nicoc.: “A wacyovres tf’ érépwv dpyifeaSe, ravra rots GAXots py 
sovetre. Gibbon (Hist. c. 54. n. 36)* affects to put this-ona 
level with the Christian law of reciprocity in Matt. vii. 12, and 
speaks of it as the same rule promulgated four hundred years 
before the promulgation of the gospel. But, it will be observed, 
even this precept is purely negative in its character, and for- 
bids no more than a spirit of retaliation. Further, Christianity, 
it is to be remembered, prescribes the duty of forgiving and 
loving our enemies among its first requisitions, and, more than 
all, furnishes in the spirit and life of its Author a living exem- 
plification of this virtue, infinitely more impressive than any di- 
dactic inculeation of it from the lips of a teacher, however 
earnest or reiterated. 

16. 76 ppovovy, the intelligent part.—dvamveiy GAos, to recover 
breath entirely.—Gonep évis Spparos, asif it were one eye, or, as 
we say, all eye. 

24. révov €xoveay, Xylander gives by efficacitate praeditum. 
It means, probably, that the rays of light were shot forth from 
the stars with great force, and possessed, like a sort of atmo- 
sphere, the power of supporting the souls of the departed, and 
of enabling them to transport themselves freely from one place 
to another. ; 

XXII. 1. (P.52.) wuyds... . proyoedi. Cicero, as cited 
by Wyttenbach, says (Tusc. 1. 17): ‘*Reliquae duae partes 
(animae), una ignea, altera animalis—hae sursum rectis lineis in 


‘ 





It was not the unguarded, hasty utterance, for which heathenism, after the man- 
ner of the Gospel, turned upon its votaries with the rebuke, Ys know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. Whata contrast to this have we in the attitude of the 
apostle of Christianity, as he Says to those who had wronged him, “I will gladly 
ree pe ys spent for you ; though the more abundantly I love you the less I be 
mip ll *- xn. 15), and again in the precept of the author of Christianity, 
ne your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to fhem that hate you, 

Pray for them who despitefally use yon and perseoute you.” (Matt. v. 44.) 


Be e e a 
x ae this topic illustrated with much learning and discrimination in the chapters of 
— Homo,” entitled, “‘ The Law of Forgiveness.” 
n’s ed. v. 4, p. 36, ; 
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coelestem locum subvolant, sive ipsae natura superiora appe- 
tentes, sive quod a gravioribus leviora natura repellantur. Quae 
cum constent, perspicuum debet esse, animos cum ex corpore 
excesserint, sive illi sint animales, id est spirabiles, sive ignei, 
sublime ferri.” Thus, in the representation here, the soul, on 
leaving the body, immediately rises and assumes at first the ap- 
pearance of a globular flame; this gently and gradually dissolves, 
and a spiritual form then emerges from it, which, as appears 
from the sequel, has such a resemblance to the personal mani- 
festation in this life, that individuals can at once identify and 
recognise each other.—éfiorapévou rot dépos, the air being dis- 
placed before them. oo 

4. rumov, from rvmre, to strike, denotes anything produced 
by strokes or blows, and especially an impression, or stamp. 
Hence the English word type. In the New Testament, it some- 
times means form in general, as it does here, cf. Acts vii. 48, 
but more frequently type, or prototype, or pattern. 

5. xivoupevas 8 ovy spoiws, x.r.A. For the significance of these 
dissimilar motions, see the foot-note on p. 84. 

7. weptorpepopevas Gua, x.r.A. Revolving like spindles, and 
at the same time inclining now downward and now upward, they 
were thus borne in a mized and troubled motion. 

11. Tas.... moAAds. For the accusative, see O. 425, 4.—rives 
eici. Direct for the indirect, cf. O. 610; H. 784, b; K. 845, 5. 

13. obr’ foav map éavrais, nor were self-collected, possessed of 
their senses. 

16. avral nad” éavras, alone by themselves. This distributive 
sense of the preposition is common; but the strengthened form 
of the phrase by airds is rather a usage of the later Greek. 
Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 240. 

19. Spnvov.... pepeypevas. The verb of this participle takes 
uniformly in the active voice the accusative with the dative. 
-It is not limited, however, to the latter case in the passive; 
but may be followed by the genitive of the source or material, 
out of which anything is mixed. 

7 
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20. rod meptéxovros. To meptexoy is often used by natural 
philosophers to signify apace, and not unfrequently, as here, to 
signify the air, or atmosphere. Cf, p. 57, 1 11, where the 
meaning is more obvious.—é¢S7vac depends on gdaidpai, bright 
(joyous) to behold = Latin, adspectu splendidae. 

28, dueonpawov.... mpocrtéuevoy, displeasure they manifested 
by contraction or crowding together among themselves, but joy 
and approbation by expansion and separation from each other. 
The scene is one which Thespesius sees at a distance, and hence 
the meaning of it is conveyed to him by means of outward signs. 
The representation for this purpose conforms to what the an- 
cients supposed to be the effect of different emotions on the 
mind, As they were accustomed to speak of the heart as dilated 
‘by joy, and, on the other hand, as contracted by sorrow or 
grief, so here the inward impulse appearsin the outward move- 
ment; these souls press together or stand apart, expand or con- 
tract their ranks, as it were, in unison with the different passions 
which agitate by turn their minds. Wyttenbach, in his note on 
the place, has referred to various passages in ancient writers, 
which show how common it was to speak in this manner. That 
from Porphyry, Pythag. Vit. c. 85, is one of the most striking: 
“ov yap od ndovins Stexeiro mA€ov, ovdE Um avias cuveotéAdeTo. The 
examples in Plato alone are frequent, and will be found noticed 
by Stallbaum on Cratyl. 419. C, and Sympos. 206. D. The re- 
peated use of the neuter participle here, instead of the cor- 
responding abstract roun, deserves to be remarked. Of this more 
vivid mode of expression, none of the Greek prose writers, says 
Bernhardy (Syntax, p. 827), availed themselves so often as Plu- 
tarch and Thucydides. 

8. (P. 53.) 1d 8 amo rovde, henceforth. Comp. Matth. § 288 ; 
Butt. 846.5. Thespesius receives a new name, it is supposed, to 
indicate that he is now to change his character and to be in 
future a better man. So Abraham and Peter receive new names 
when they assume a new character and new. relations. 

4. ovde ydp sustains often the same relation to a suppressed 
negative idea which xat ydp sustains to an affirmative one. See 
Hartung, part 1. p. 211. ‘You were mistaken,’’ Thespesius 1s 
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told, “ inregard to your name; nor are you correct in another 
apprehension ; for you are not dead,” etc. So also, Acts iv. 84; 
Rom. viii. 7. 

5. ro hpovotvre.... Yruxyv. Wyttenbach suspects that orig- 
inally dAcyoy may have stood in the text, instead of ddAn». 
The distinction which Plutarch probably had in view, would 
have been more clearly expressed in that case, it is true, but it 
may be considered as involved also in the terms which we find 
before us. +d @povovy we may understand as denoting what the 
Greeks, the Platonists especially, expressed more frequently by 
6 vous OF ro Aoyorixcy; that is, man’s intelligent nature, or the 
faculties which he possesses in common with the Deity, and 
which distinguish him from irrational creatures. Hence Plato 
sometimes terms these also ré Setov or ro aSavarov ris Yuyxis. 
His other soul, the dAAy Wuyx7 as it is here called, would em- 
brace the remaining powers and passions of man, those which 
depend upon his present physical organization, and which con- 
stitute, in distinction from the other, what Plato denominates 
his mortal soul, ro Synray ths Wuyis (Tim. 65, A), or at other 
times 76 dAoyor, or dddytorov pépos ris Wuyns (Repub. 4. 439, D). 
These latter the Platonists subdivided again into (1) rd Supsxdy 
or Supoedes, or man’s innocent appetencies or impulses, the 
pura naturalia very nearly of some modern theologians, and (2) 
ro‘emSupnrixdy OF ypnuartorixcy, those passions which belong to 
the brutes and make brutes of men, so far as they yield to them.* 
Several other terms also occur in the sequel, which are best ex- 
plained with reference to these distinctions in Plato’s psychol- 
ogy. Ina more popular sense of the term, yvy7 often signified 
merely the principle of animal life, anima, which ceased with 
the breath, as opposed to vows, animus, the understanding or soul 
usually so called. . Paul recognizes a threefold distinction in 
the nature of man, rd mvetpa kat 7 Yuyy Kat ro oda (1 Thess. 
v. 23), and distinguishes yvy7 from mveipa (cf.“Heb. iv. 12), and 
Puxixds from svevparends. (Of. 1 Cor. ii. 14,15; xv. 44-46.) 
dpovouvre is the limiting dative in respect to the action of the verb. 


* See on this subject Reinhold, LB. Gesch. d. Phil. § 67; Rixner, B. L L. 216; 
Tennemann, B. II. p. 430 sq. 
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7. ro ras Yruxas,x.r.A. The article calls attention to the clause 
or proposition which follows, namely, to wit. It is a frequent 
idiom, especially in the writings of Luke and Paul, the most 
Hellenistic of the New Testament authors. Cf. Winer, § 30. 4. 
Let it be a sign to you both now and hereafter, i. e., a means of 
distinguishing between the living, and such as are actually dead, 
that the souls of the latter neither cast a shadow, nor wink with 
their eyes. This criterion, as Plutarch himself states in Quaest. 
Graec. 300, O, is quoted from the Pythagoreans. The first of 
these properties, that of no shadow accompanying the spirits of 
the departed, results from what was supposed to be the nature 
of thesoul. ‘* Anima enim, sive simplex est, ut plerisque pla- 
cuit, sive, ut Democritus et Stoici volunt, igneae materiae, um- 
bram facere non potest, ro yap pas ov mrotet oxidy, ut ait Plutarch. 
de Facie Lun. 932. D.”” Wyttenb. What the Pythagoreans 
meant by the other characteristic, it is more difficult to say. 
Possibly it was some mere superstition which the vulgar belief 
had connected with the souls of mén after death. Or it may 

denote, it has been conjectured, the faculty of clearer percep- 
tion, the power of steadier, calmer contemplation; which may 
be supposed to be an attribute of the soul when freed from the 
: disturbing influences of the body. 

12. €avr@ ... . cvvatwpovperny, accompanying himself, strictly 
appended to him, or suspended with him. Some editions omit 
the first or the second rivd; but the repetition serves to increase 
the indefiniteness of the description, and, as Wyttenbach shows, 
is by no means without example. 

XXIV. 15. donmep.... mavoeAnvos, sc. Spa. The descrip- 
tion here rests upon the idea that the sins which men commit 
‘stain and disfigure the soul, and, when violent and excessive, that 
they tear and lacerate it, so as to cover it, as it were, with 
wounds and bruises. These mutilations, as soon as the veil 
which the body‘had spread over them, is rent, are laid bare, 
and every person appears then as he really is.. The writer here 
has no doubt followed Plato in Gorgias, 524-5, Eand A. The 
passage which Prof. Woolsey cites there from Tacitus (Annal. 
VI. 6), belongs also here: ‘‘ Neque frustra praestantissimus sa- 
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pientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, 
posse adspici laniatus et ictus; quando, ut corpora verberibus, 
ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilaceretur.” This 
striking thought reminds us of Paul’s declaration (2 Cor. v. 10): 
“For we must all be made manifest (daynpwSjva:) before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

25. rav wovnpov,x.r.A. The correlative adverb either of the 
” first or second clause of such a comparison is often omitted. We 
have here an ellipsis of ovrws after ovdels. 

27. GdAn Be, x.7A. one punishment belongs to one guard and 
minister, there being three of them, and another to another. &Xn 
dvAaxt = huAdcov, The common gender of the latter admits of a 
direct agreement between the words. Adrasteia, according to 
another genealogy, was the daughter of Jupiter and Night. The 
origin of the name is doubtful. Some consider it merely an 
epithet of Nemesis, and suppose it derived from Adrastus on 
account of an altar, which he is said to have built to this god- 
dess. The later Greek writers resolve it into @ priv. and dpa» 
or d:dpacnev, to flee, as importing the certainty of the vengeance 
which Adrastea inflicted on the guilty. 

11. (P. 54.) npanoe xai xcarédvce. For this achronic or 
gnomic aorist, used where we commonly use the present, to 
express a general fact, see O. 572,2; H. 707; K. 256, 4, b. 
It will be observed, that the aorist and the present are used in- 
terchangeably in this description of the punishment of the wick- 
ed. Where the aorist is used, the act seems to be represented 
as more instantaneous and decisive. Compare éde£e below, 1.25, 
with d:xacodrae in the same sentence, where the odvy xpdvoy 
requires the present.—dppnrov xai déparoyv, i. e., Tartarus; where, 
it is implied, the class of offenders of whom Plutarch speaks 
were to remain forever. In this he has merely repeated the 
view and almost the Rees aa of Plato in Phaedo, 118, E: ot 
8 dy ddEaow dudros zxew.... rovrous S€ 4 mpoohxovea poipa 
pirres eis rov Tdprapop, é3ev ovmore éxBaivovory. Hence the punish- 
ment, which in the case of curable sins has a reformatory de- 
sign and efficacy, is here penal and ultimate. Compare with 
this the description of Tartarus, Aeneid, VI. 578 sq. 
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‘‘Saxum ingens volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 
Districti pendent; sedet, aeternumque sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus ; Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras, 

‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.’ ” 

14, éy Mépoas,x.rA. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, as Plu- 
tarch states in Apophth. 173, D. who instituted this punishment. 
Before his time, it had been customary for the Persian kings to 
inflict personal chastisement on the criminal, and to pull out the 
hair of his head. He chose, while he abolished a barbarous 
custom, to rely upon the honor rather than the fears of his sub- 
jects. ; 

19. af woAdal, for the most part.—aloSnow airay i. q. trav 
dy3pwrev. The antecedent is loosely implied perhaps in év rq 
Bi» of the preceding sentence. Wyttenbach would change airav 
to d\Aov. But airay is opposed to mavrov in the next sentence. 
The chastisements of Poena in this life appeal for the most part 
to the opinions and to the sensibilities of the sufferers themselves, 
while the punishments inflicted by Dike in the future life are" 
applied to the soul in full view of all, and especially of rela- 
tives and friends, _ 

25. mavra, in every respect. The change to xara mavra, by 
Reiske is unnecessary. See C. 437; H. 552; K. 279, 7, R. 10. 

1. (P. 55.) eEatpovpevos—rdvos, expiating (lit. taking away) 
each of his passions by pains and sufferings. 

8. rods dia oapkds, pains of the body. The expression of itself 
might signify in the flesh, while living, like 8a rot odparos, 2 Cor. 
v, 10. Observe dveiparos in the singular, which is uncommon. 
See Lexicon. 

14. Exel yap 7 re... . evrav%a 8¢. For as there (inthe former 
life) the vice of the soul imparts various colors to the body, s0 
here (in the world of retribution) there is an end of purification 
_ and punishment when these (the passions) are wholly purged out. 
dé instead of ré or xai, in the second member, emphasizes that 
member. See Lidd. and Scott under re, VIII: ré followed 
by de. 

26. 7 ev Sc. Yrvyn. yéveow may be taken passively, berth, 
entrance into life ; and thus the distinction indicated by pev and 
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de becomes more apparent. Two reasons are given why some 
of those, who have once been in the body, return to it again. 
One of them is, an excessive predominance of the practical or 
active powers (rq mpuxrixg) over the contemplative (rot Sewpeiv) ; 
and the other, a love of pleasure, which makes the body indis- 
pensable to the soul as an instrument of fulfilling its desires. 
The return to life, in these cases, seems to be represented, in 
some sense, as the result of choice, or, more correctly, as made 
necessary only through the soul’s voluntary continuance in a 
moral state which renders a pure spiritual mode of existence 
incongruous and irksome to it. There were also other grounds 
on which this procedire was supposed to take place. It is 
described more commonly as a punishment for previous sins, or 
as a penalty which the soul must pay off, whether inclined to. 
the re-union or not, by the degradation and misery of being 
imprisoned in some brute form. To this Plutarch alludes in 
the sequel. 


1. (P. 56.) dpydvov.... Seouemn, wanting intemperance as a 
means of gratification. 

10. rovro macyovoas, meeting with the same experience, or 
being in the same state, sc. as himself, that is, left to move and 
act for themselves. 

XXV. 18. ép3ivai, sc. rd ydopa. The infinitive stands for 
the indicative, or depends upon éAeye uuderstood, which is often 
omitted in the oratio obliqua. The ordinary construction re- 
turns in é&érvet. The explanation of this scene is given by the 
guide himself, at the close of the description, in the words ddao- 
Kav Gud, K.TA. . 

22. "EXeye dé ravry, 80.630, by this way, through this chasm. 
Bacchus, as son of Semele, and therefore mortal, in order to 
become a god must ascend from hades, or, in other words, be 
exempted from the power which death has over men.. What 
- Banier says (Erléuterung der Gétterlehre, etc., B. VI. p. 524) will 
best explain the remainder of the allusion... “ When Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch say, that Bacchus descended into the lower 
world, in order to fetch his mother thence, they intended to | 
speak, it may be supposed, of an evocation or conjuration of the 
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shade of Semele, or rather of her apotheosis; that is, he brought 
her, so to speak, from the lower world, and tranferred her to 
heaven, where, under the name of Thyone, she took her place 
among the goddesses. Pausanias says, that Bacchus descended 
to hades through the Alcyonian Jake, in the region of Lerna, and 
that a certain Polymnus showed him the way, because Bacchus 
possibly was assisted by him in the ceremony of the conjuration 
or apotheosis.” See Horat. Od. IT. 19. 

26. éxrnxerat xal dvvypaiverat, x.r.A. What the analogy was 
which led to this transfer of the properties of water to the soul, 
it is not difficult to perceive. Water as a heavy body gravitates 
freely to the earth; and as sinfal passions create a similar ten- 
dency in the soul, as they draw it down to the earth, to low, 
grovelling objects, the epithets wet, humid, flowing, heavy, 
were very naturally applied to the soul under the influence of 
‘corrupt inclinations, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Plato (Phaed. 
81 ©), had used the same circle of expressions before. The con- 
ception, however, is supposed, not without reason, to be oriental 
in its origin, rather than Grecian. The same idea is said to bea 
familiar one in the Hindu philosophy at the present day. See 
Henry’s Hist. of Philosophy, p. 38. 

8. (P. 57.) fv otras dvoudoSat,x.r.A. There was @ fanciful ety- 
mology which derived yeveors from én yqv vevors. Some of the 
later Greek philosophers were very fond of employing such con- 
ceits in illustration and support of their doctrines. 

5. rocavrny.... 63d, a8 great as the dnAeroy rémov, which 
he had previously traversed.—dqopay, to see at a distance. 

21. ovSevds....xowvwvervy. By this denial, Plutarch claims 
tacitly a character of greater truth and certainty for the Del- 
phian oracle, than he was willing to allow to other sources of 
divination. This jealousy for the fame of Apollo discovers itself 
‘also in other parts of the narrative. It will be recollected, that 
towards the close of his life he became himself a priest of Apollo, 
and resided for a time at Delphi, partly in this character and 
partly in that of a sort of commissioner, under the appointment, ° 
probably, of the emperor Hadrian, for repairing and ornamenting 
the buildings of the temple. 
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23. ov8apot—repaivor, limited to no particular part of the 
world. 

25. ’Ex rovrov, from this oracle. 

26. dvetpor pryvipevot, x.r.A. Dreams in general were regarded 
by the ancients as prophetic—yap r’ dvap ex Aids éorv—(Il. I. 
63); and at some of the oracles, as that of Amphiaraus at Oro- 
pus, they were the only medium through which communica- 
tions were made. 

1. @. 58.) 7d 8 ’ArdAAwvos, but the oracle of Apollo, 

2. dvarépw yap, x.7.r., for the earthly part of the soul does not 
release you and permit you to ascend, but tends downwards, being 
attached to the body. 

6. xdArov rijs Geutdos. The agency of Themis was not to be 
overlooked in this account of the oracle. There was a tradition 
that she had presided over it before Apollo himself, and had 
been his teacher in the arts of prophetic intuition and divina- 
tion —dreperdépevoy = = conveyed. 

9. adda ré riva kal, besides some other things.—ekeivov, sc. of 
Thespesias. 

12. €v r@ mpocHn®.... mepipeponemy. Some ofthe ancients 


supposed, that what we call the face of the moon was-that of 


the Sibyl, looking forth upon the earth and singing, as she re- 
volved around it, the fate and fortunes of its inhabitants. See 
Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 898, 0. She was originally, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus states the Greek belief (Strom. L. 1, p. 223, ed. 
Hein.) upon the earth, but after her death had her abode in the 
moon, and continued to utter thence her predictions. 

16. wept rd BeoBiov dgpos x.r.A. Plutarch alludes to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, which overwhelmed several cities 
and devastated a great part of Campania. This event was said 
to have been foretold in the ancient Sibylline books long before 
its occurrence: and in his treatise de Pyth. Orac. 398, O, Plu- 
tarch assumes this as a fact so well known, that he urges it as an 
unanswerable argument against those who ridiculed the idea of 
a knowledge of futurity. 

17. Atxatdpyetas. Dicaearchia was one of the cities destroyed 
ut this time, and is the place mentioned in Acts xxviii. 18, under 
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its Roman name Horiodo, now Poezuoli, not far from Naples, 
where Paul disembarked on his arrival in Italy on the way to 
Rome. 

18. wept rod myeudvos. The emperor Vespasian is supposed 
to be meant, who died a natural death, while nearly all his pre- 
decessors perished by violence. To the justness of the praise 
bestowed on him, Tacitus also bears witness, Hist. I. 50: ‘‘ so- 
lusque omnium ante se Principum in melius mutatus est.” See 
also Suet. Vit. Vesp. 10. 

20. apds riy Séav, x.7.A. “Maloram poenas jam supra narra- 
verat, sed ex persons ductoris, qui eas Thespesio exponit. Nunc 
ipse eas spectat.” Wyttenb. 

99. émei 8 Kal, x.r-A., for, on the other hand, though he would 
not have expected it, Thespesius fell in also with friends and rela- 
tives and acquaintances, being punished. Thus we may trans- 
late érei if we retain itin the text; @re:ra, suggested by Reiske 
and approved, though not admitted into the text by other editors, 
would be an easier reading. 

XXVI. 1. (P.59.) xareidev, looked down, as opposed to Bapa- 
Spov; that is, he saw his father below himself. 

4, rav épeoraray rais tipwpias, those who presided over the 
punishments. 

14, cs dvayxny,x.r-A. Thespesius would gladly have shunned 
the objects which now meet his view, but is thrust forward into 
the midst of them in spite of himself. ovrew seems to repeat the 
idea of d3ovpevos, since there was a necessity thus, under these 
circumstances of compulsion, zo pass on. 

15. yvwpipws movmpav, openly wicked, known to be such by 
the world, as contrasted with the secretly wicked, who are next 
mentioned. 

16. 088’ duoiws, not in the same degreé, i. e., as they had been 
punished in the present life, or perhaps, as those were punished 
after death, who had passed through the world with a false 
reputation for virtue. 

17. rd oyov kai raSyrixov., Of. note XXIII. p. 53, 1.5. waSy- 
vixdy corresponds perhaps to the Platonic émSupnrixdy as there 
explained, except that in addition to the source or seat of cor- 
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rupt passions in the abstract, which the term strictly denotes, it 
would here include naturally the accessory idea of the debase- 
ment and pollution which the soul has contracted from the.in- 
dulgence of such passions.—dreAy . . . . érimovov ovaav, being sub- 
jected to ineffectual and laborious efforts for the gratification of 
the irrational nature and the passions, this being the sum of their 
comparatively light punishment. The text is pronounced cor- | 
rupt by most editors, and they are at a loss for any suitable 
amendment. 

23. ai SaXarriat oxoAddrevSpat, k.r.A. The same property is at- 
tributed also by the ancient naturalists to the vulpes marina. 
See Plutarch de Solert. Animal. The statement no doubt has 
some truth for its foundation. Dr. Peyssonnel (Phil. Trans, 
Vol. LI. art. 6) describes “a marine scolopendra of very small 
bulk and square figure, whose bodyand head were formed of 
eighty rings, and which had a power occasionally of throwing 

.out its intestines. The four sides of this animal were armed 
with prickles, and every ring had four bundles of them, which 
are sometimes spread out like fans; those under the body served 
the insect as feet. These scolopendrae, being placed upon the 
fingers, thrust a great number of their prickles into the skin, 
and caused a sharp pain, resembling the effect of fire, of some 
continuance.” 

26. ro .... xupio, that part of the soul to which the sove- 
reignty belongs. 

3. (P. 60.) Sv.... pacar, for what they suffered or did 
when they were alive. dy is genitive by attraction, its antece- 
dent understood being-genitive of merit or crime. O. 874; H. 
B77; K, 274, 2. 

4, Elvat 8€ xai Aipvas,«.r.A. The terrific passage in Plat. Re- 
pub. 10. Cap. XIV.,. should be compared with the narrative 
here. We subjoin a partof it as given in the words of Prof. Wool- 
sey in his Introduction to Gorgias, p. 48. The speaker is a cer- 
tain Er, a Pamphylian, who is relating an experience similar to 
that of Thespesius in Plutarch. ‘“‘ Among the frightful spectacles 
that we saw,” he says, “ this was one: When we were near the 
mouth of the chasm, and were expecting to go upwards, after 
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enduring all the other things appointed, on a sudden we saw 
this Ardisus* and others, nearly all of them tyrants; although 
some enormous transgressors among private persons were there 
also. When they thought they should now go upwards (out of 
the chasm), the mouth would not let them pass, but uttered a 
bellowing sound, whenever any such incurably wicked person, 
or any one who had not paid a sufficient penalty, endeavored to 
ascend. Thereupon wild men, said he, all fiery to look upon, 
who stood by, when they heard the bellow, picked out and car- 
ried off a part of the transgressors; but Ardisus and others they 
bound hand and foot, and threw them down, and beat them 
hard, and dragged them along on one side of the road, scraping 
them upon thorns, while. to the by-standers they told the rea- 
sons why these sinners suffered these things, and that they were 
drawn along to be plunged into Tartarus. There, said he, of all 
the fears, many and various, which fell upon us, this was the 
greatest,—lest, when each one was going upward, the mouth 
should utter that bellow, and most gladly did each one hear no 
sound as he ascended.” 

6. épeordvat daizovas. There were, as the Greeks held, both 
good and evildemons. Whether Plutarch would have us regard 
those who are here set to torment the wicked, as of the former 
class, and as acting therefore merely as the executioners of jus- 
tice, or as of the latter class, and hence as gratifying the malice 
of their hearts, at the same time that they exact a deserved 
penalty, does not entirely appear. On this subject see further in 
foot-note on p. 87. Dante, in his Inferno, represents the centaurs 
as standing over the river of blood in which the violent are 
plunged for their fit punishment, armed with bows and arrows, 
and ready to shoot any one who lifts his head above the surface. 
Dante has also his plain of burning pitch, and his frozen lake, in 
which the wicked are suffering according to their sins: 


* This Ardieus was a sort of Cain, who was said to have killed his father and 
brother, and to have perpetrated other foul crimes. He lived in the earliest 
times, and was a tyrant in some city of Pampbylia. 
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‘¢ There I beheld a thousand faces, made 
Purple with cold; whence o’er me comes a shudder, 
And ever more will come, at frozen ponds.” 

8. év pepe, alternately.—de .. . . mAeove£iavy denotes the cause 
and manner of their wickedness. 

21. eis .... mepindSev, came round to, and at length fell 
upon. Of. Rom. v. 12: ets rdvras av3pdmous 6 Sdvaros SunjASev. 

27. ro mpoywooxew denotes the cause of their lamentation: 
because they foreknow their punishment, by having already ex- 
perienced it. H. 611; K. 285, 1. 

8. (P. 61.) vuxrepidas drexvas éxopévas 8c. dAAnAwY, crowding 
thick upon each other. arexvas, according to the etymology, 
without art, but in this sense written aréyvws. The thought here 
and the language in part are borrowed probably from Odyss. 
XXIV. 5-10. 

4, "Eoxara 8€ éparros,x.t.A. This idea of a metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of the soul through different bodies, was 
familiar to the Greeks as early at least as the time of Pythag- 
oras, and acquired subsequently new authority from the prom- 
inence-which Plato gave'to it in bis religious system (Phaedr. 
248, E; Repub. 10. 614, A). It is astonishing to what extent 
this doctrine has obtained the credence of mankind. It was 
held, in some form or other, by most of the nations of antiquity ; 
and constitutes, as is well known, a fundamental article of be- 
lief in the Boodhism and Brahminism of the East, at the pretent 
day.* The notion has both its theoretic and its practical side. 
If we confine our view to the simple theory, we may no doubt, 
as its eulogists claim, discover in it the traces of much important 
truth. It affirms, certainly, the soul’s immortality, expresses 
the natural sense of man in regard to the evil of sin, and the 
feeling of the heart respecting the need of purification as a 
means of union with God. Fr. Schlegel in his History of Phi- 
losophy (v. I. p. 202 sq. as translated by Robertson) has given 
us a picture of the system in these respects, which, to say the 


* The German student will be interested to consult Bauer’s Symbolik 2, 2. p. 
806 f., p. 412 f; Stuhr’s Religions-systeme B. 1. p. 101 f. 
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least, conceals none of its merits. ‘In this doctrine,” he says, 
“ there was a noble element of truth—the feeling that man, since 
he has gone astray and wandered so far from his God, must 
needs exert many efforts, and undergo a long and painful pil- 
grimage, before he can rejoin the Source of all perfection; the 
firm conviction and positive certainty that nothing defective, 
impure, or defiled with earthly stains, can enter the pure region 
of perfect spirits, or be eternally united to God; and that thus, 
before it can attain to this blissful end, the immortal soul must 
pass through long trials and many purifications.” But turn 
to the other side, and to what does all this amount in fact! 
What is there in practice which corresponds at all with such 
elevated ‘sentiments! We look for it in vain. The degree of 
error, on the contrary, with which the doctrine associates what- 
ever of truth there is mixed with it, especially the pantheistic 
element, which lies so often at the bottom of it, leaves man still 
under the dominion of his passions, and presents to us examples 
of as great depravity, individual and social, as can be found un- 
der any other system of false belief. ‘Look, for instance, at the 
condition of the Eastern Indian nations, at the present moment. 
The mixture of pride and debasement, of professed sanctity 
but actual lust and cruelty; which appear in their religion, are 
some of the legitimate fruits of such speculations, and show, 
notwithstanding the favor which they sometimes find, even in 
Christian lands, what the direction is of the subtle philoso- 
phy which would destroy the distinction between God and his 
creatures. ; 

5. ép@vros seems to be properly the genitive absolute de- 
noting time = while he was seeing, and was probably intended to 
limit the statement in the next sentence in regard to the soul 
of Nero; that is, to define the circumstances under which his - 
soul was seen suffering such punishments; but the circumstances 
are drawn out to such length as-to constitute a sentence by 
themselves, The next sentence, however, begins without a con- 
nective, and it may be doubted whether the editors have done 
right in separating it from this, _ 

8. ray pev.... mavrdraciy, in some cases hammering the en- 
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tire limbs together (thus reducing them within a smaller com- 
pass), in others twisting them off in a new direction, and some 
Jiling offand making away with them altogether. 

14. IIpoxeyetpicpevov .. . . el8os. When the workmen had 
taken this soul in hand and were preparing to give tt the form of a 
Pindaric viper, TUlpoxexecptopevoy in its primary signification 
(to take in hand), would take ravrnv in the accusative; in the 
secondary sense (to prepare) in the dative; and here it seems 
to unite the two. Some editors read ravrn. 

15. Lev8apexijs éxidvns. It is most natural to understand this 
of some celebrated comparison of Pindar respecting the viper, 
though not found in any production of his which remains. 
Another supposition is, that the term denotes some particular 
species of this reptile. The proposal to incarcgrate Nero in such 
a form has reference, no doubt; to his conduct towards his 
mother Agrippina. 

16. BidceoSa. Reiske prefers Biaoera, which would make 
the construction simple and regular. But the infinitive may 
- depend on the continued force of mpoxexetpiopevav. 

19. pnyayncapevouvs agrees with Sntovpyo’s understood as 
the subject of peraBadeiv.—éeAn kat Aipvas. ‘ Nota vero discri- 
men inter Aiuvn et Zdos, quorum hoc, stagnum terra undique in- 
clusum, et exitu aquarum carens; Aium, in quam aut fluvias 
incurrit, aut ducta fossa cum eo conjungitur, atque iterum exit.” 
Wesseling. ad Herod. I. 191. Whether under (gov we should 
understand the frog or swan, is disputed. Nero, while living, 
had affected a talent for music, and sometimes gave the Roman 
people a taste of his skill, by appearing with his harp on the 
stage. He is said to have carried his ridiculous vanity so far, as 
to have caused a coin to be struck with the inscription NERO 
Apotto. See Spanh. Jul. Caes. 53. 

28. nrevSepwoe rHv ‘“EAAada. Nero had abolished the taxes 
and tribute which the Greeks had been accustomed to pay to 
the Romans, and, to enhance the value of the favor, had himself 
made proclamation of it at the Isthmian games. The measure 
had no permanent effect upon the political state of Greece; but 
the former relations between the Greeks and their Roman 
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masters were soon reéstablished by Vespasian.—Méyp: = pexpe 
rovrov, thus far.—eivat, 80. edeyer. | 

27. otros, you there / like the Latin heus. 

1. (P. 62.) of (wypdgot are those who painted in encaustic, 
as it was termed, i. e., burnt in their colors with a heated rod 
or stylus. It is said to have been one of the later improvements 
in painting, at least so far as regards its general adoption, and 
was valued for the greater durability which it gave to work 
executed inthis manner. See Hoff. Alterthumswiss. p. 1041-2; 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. p. 685. Supply rpoodyovor after 
(wypapa. The case employed after domep, as, Sore, may be 
either that of the noun which precedes, or the nominative with 
an implied repetition of the verb. 

2. érépay 8€ kwdveww, but another woman prevented. 

4. avaBheyar .... ponparos, and opened his eyes again just 
at the entrance of the tomb, i. e., a8 he was (just) on the point of 
being buried. Of. XXII: 73n wepi ras radas airas dvnveyxe. 
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APPENDIX. 


Had Plutarch any knowledge of Christianity ? 


Tus question has been answered with so muchwnanimity in 
the negative, and on grounds so decisive, that it is surprising 
some few should persist still in affirming thecontrary. Plutarch 
was born, it is supposed, about A. D. 40, at Cheroneia in Baotia, 
resided at different places, as Athens, Rome, Delphi, Alexandria 
in Egypt, as some say, and died about eighty years of age, A. D. 
120. He flourished, therefore, during the latter part of the. 
first, and the beginning of the second centuries. At some of 
these places, it is well known, there were at this time Christian 
communities, larger or smaller, and hence it was possible, cer- 
tainly, that Plutarch should have met: with individuals of the 
new faith, and have become acquainted with their doctrines and 
sacred books. The mere fact of this possibility, however, can. 
weigh little or nothing against the universal silence of his writ- 
ings in regard to the subject of Christianity. Much, indeed, 
which he wrote has been lost, but much still remains; and in 
that which remains, embracing discussions relating to almost 
every subject of religious, political, or social interest, we meet 
with so many natural occasions for speaking of the Christians 
in an explicit manner, that wé can account for it only from his 
ignorance of them, that our author in all his numerous works 
has left us not the slightest trace of any certain allusion to 
them. The only passage in which it is pretended that any dis- 
covery of this sort can be made, is one in the Symposion,* 
where he mentions a class of philosophers, who, on account of 


3 * Lib. IV. Quaest. 4. c. 8. p. 508, ed. Wyttenb. 
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the efficacy which they attributed to hope as the supporter of 
life, received the name of "EXmortkol, The allusion to them, if 
it were admitted here, would show only that some rumor of the 
spreading sect may have reached him; but the question is, 
whether he probably possessed any definite knowledge of Chris- 
tian views, and added from these to hisown. Such a reference, 
however, in this passage, is more than doubtful. Since it con- 
tains nothing, as Tzschirner in his examination of it (Opusc. 
Acad. p. 285 sq.) argues, which would lead us to suppose that it 
is a hope of heaven, such as the Christians cherished, which is 
there intended, and since the Christians who lived in the time 
of Plutarch neither called themselves philosophers nor were so 
called by others, it is quite impossible to believe that this term, 
Elpistica, points to them.* 

Nor is there any reason to think that Plutarch had any ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish Scriptures. He shows, indeed, in 
several passages of his works, a knowledge of the Jews, of some 
of their peculiar rites and opinions, but at the same time dis- 
covers so much gross ignorance of their belief, religion, and 
history, that it is impossible to believe Ne could ever have 
seen, and much less have studied their sacred writings. He 
repeats, for instance, the blunder of some of the other an- 
cient writers, who, mistaking the Jewish abhorrence of swine 
for veneration, assert that the Jews morentppe this animal as 
their god. 

The question why a man like Plutarch, ois lived at a time 
when the Christians were becoming numerous, should have 
remained so estranged from them, is a different one, and resolves 
itself into the more general inquiry, why the classical Greek and 
Roman writers of this period, with few exceptions, discover so 
little knowledge in their works of the great moral revolution 
which was taking place around them. For an answer to this 
deeply interesting question, we would refer the reader to Tzschir- 
ner’s discussion already cited, Graci et Romani Scriptores cur 


~ © Brucker also, in his Hist. Crit, Philos. Vol. I1I., p. 911 sq., as cited by 
Tzachiroer, denies the correctness of such a reference. i 
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rerum Christianarum raro meminerint (Opusc.. Acad. p. 283 
sq.), and to a translation of the same in the Biblical Repository, 
January, 1838. There is an admirable discussion of the same 
topic, especially so far as respects the principles of testimony 
which should be applied to the case, but with less fulness or 
historical detail, in Chalmers’ Evidences of Christianity, chap. 5. 
There aresome good suggestions on the subject in Rawlinson’s 
_ Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
(Bampton Lectures for 1859, Lecture VII). ‘The question, as far 
as relates to our author, is briefly considered in an article on the 
Life and Times of Plutarch in the Methodist Quarterly for Jan- 
uary, 1850. The reader is also referred to this article, together 
with articles in the same Quarterly, July, 1851, and July, 1852, 
for further information touching the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of the Greek moralist and biographer. 
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Grammars for Teaching English ‘to Ger- 
“mans 


Ollendorff’s New Method for Germans to Learn to Read, Write- 
and Speak the English Language. Arranged and adapted to Schoo’ 
and Private Academies. By P. Ganps. 12mo, 599 pages. 


Key to the Exercises. Separate volume. 
Bryan’s Grammar, for Germans to Learn English. Edited by Prof 


Scuureper, 12ma, 189 pages. 

The Publishers have got out these volumes in view of the great number 
of Germans residing in and constantly emigrating to the United States, with 
whom the speedy acquisition of English is a highly-desirable object. To 
aid them in this, the service of competent and experienced teachers have 
been procured, and the admirable Grammars named above are the results 
of their labors. 

The Ollendorff Grammar embraces a full and complete synopsis of Eng- 
lish Grammar, applied at every step to practical exercises. It is constructed 
according to the “ New Method,” which has so generally approved itself te 
public favor. A month’s study of this volume will supply the learner with 
such current idioms that he can comprehend ordinary conversation, and in 
turn make himself understood. ; 

Bryan’s Course is briefer, and better adapted for primary classes and 
those whose time of study is limited. It presents the cardinal principles of 
the language, well arranged and clearly illustrated. The anomalies of Eng- 
lish syntax are handled in a masterly manner, and the general treatment of 
the subject such as to remove from it all difficulties by the way. 


Pronouncing German. Reader. 
To which is added a Method of Learning to Read and Understand the 
German without a Teacher. By J. C. G@HLSCHLAGER, Professor 
Modera Languages in Philadelphia, 12mo, 254 pages. 

This Reader is intended for beginners in the German language at a very 
early stage of their course. It devotes more space to pronunciation than 
any other grammar or reader extant, and will infallibly enable those whe 
pttend to its directions to read-with ease and elegance. 
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- German and English, and English and Ger 


man Pronouncing Dictionary. 

. By G. J. ADLER, A.M., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in the University of New York. One elegant large &vo 
vol., 1,400 pages. 

The aim of the distinguished author of this work has been to 
embody all the valuable results of the most recent investigations in 
a German Lexicon, which might become not only a reliable guide 
for the practical acquisition of the language, but one which word 
not forsake the student in the higher walks of his pursuits, to which 
its treasures would invite him. 

In the preparation of the German and English Part, the basis 
adopted has been the work of Fligel, compiled in reality by Hei- 
mann, Feiling, and Oxenford. This was the most complete and 
judiciously prepared manual of the kind in England. 

The present work contains the accentuation of every German 
word, several hundred synonymes, together with a classification 
and alphabetical list of the irregular verba and a Dictionary of 
German abbreviations. 

The foreign words, likewise, which have not been completely 
Germanized, and which often differ in pronunciation and inflection 
from such as are purely native, have been designated by particular 
marks. 

The vocabulary of foreign words, which now act so important 
a part, not only in scientific works, but in the best classics, reviews, 
journals, newspapers, and even in conversation, has been copiously 
supplied from the most complete and correct sources. It is believed 
that in the terminology of chemistry, mineralogy, the practical arta, 
commerce, navigation, rhetoric, grammar, mythology, philosophy, 
&c., scarcely a word will be found wanting. 

The Second or German-English Part of this volume has been 
chiefly reprinted from the work of Fligel. (The attention which 
has been paid in Germany to the preparation of English dictionaries 
for the German student has been such as to render these works 
very complete. The student, therefore, will scarcely find any thing 
deficient in this Second Part.) 


An Abridgment of the Above. 12mo, 844 pages. 
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Progressive German Reader. 


By G. J. ADLER, Professor of the German Language and Literature is 
the University of the City of New York. 12mo, 308 pages. 


Th.e plan of this German Reader is as follows : 

1, The pieces are both prose and poetry, selected from the best authors, 
and present sufficient variety to keep alive the interest of the scholar. 

2. It is progressive in its nature, the pieces being at first very short and 
exay, and increasing in difficulty and length as the learner advances, 

3. At the bottom of the page constant references to the Grammar are 
made, the difficult passages are explained and rendered. To encourage the 
first attempt of the learner as much as possible, the twenty-one pieces of 
the first section are analyzed, and all the necessary words given at the bot 
tom of the page. The notes, which at first.are very abundant, diminish as 
the learner advances. 

4. It contains jive sections, The jirst contains easy pieces, chiefly in 
prose, with all the words necessary for translating them; the second, short 
pieces in prose and poetry alternately, with copious notes and renderings; 
the third, short popular tales of Grimm and others; the fourth, select bal- 
leds and other poems from Biirger, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Schwab, Cha- 
misso, &c.; the fifth, prose extracts from the first classics. 

5. At the end is added a vocabulary of all the words occurring in the 
pook. | 

The pieces have been selected and the notes prepared with great taste 
and judgment, so much so as to render the book a general favorite with 
German teachers. 


Hand-Book of German Literature : 


Containing Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans,” Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” Tieck’s “ Puss in Boots,” and “The Xenia” by Goethe and 
Schiller. With Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes; to 
which is added an Appendix of Specimens of German Prose, from 
the Middle of the Sixteenth to the Middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
turies. By G. J. ADLER. 12mo, 550 pages. 


For classes that have made some proficiency in the German language, 
end dogire an acquaintance with specimens of its dramatic literature, no 
more charming selection than this can be found. Sufficient aid is given, in 
the form of introductions and notes, to enable the student to understane 
thorough]y what he reads. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. ° : 


Seventeenth Edition, with Corrections and Additions py Dr. E, Réptams, 
Translated by T. J. CONANT, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, New York. 8vo, 361 pages. 


The present edition of Gesenius’ standard Hebrew Grammar has been 
carefully translated from the seventeenth German edition, recently published, 
after a careful revision by the learned Rédiger. In its present improved . 
state, it embodies all that is known of Hebrew philology. 

_ A course of grammatical exercises, to aid the learner in acquiring and 
applying a knowledge of the elementary principles of reading and inflec- 
tion, and in the analysis of forms, has been appended by Professor Conant. 
To these is added a Chrestomathy, consisting of grammatical and exegetica. 
notes on numerous reading-lessons selected from Scripture, suited to the 
wants of the student. Great pains have been taken to insure correctness in 
the text; and, throughout the whole volume, nothing calculated to facilitate 
the learner’s progress has been overlooked or omitted. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. 
Translated from the German, by ENOCH HUTCHINSON. With s 


Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomathy and 
Brief Lexicon prepared by the Translator. 8vo, 867 pages. 


Ohlemann’s Grammar holds the same rank in relation to the Syriac 
sanguage that Gesenius’ does to Hebrew. It is not orly the most accurate 
and comprehensive Syriac Grammar yet compiled, but the clearest in its 
arrangement and explanations, and the best adapted to the student's wants. 
The translator has enhanced its value by the addition of copious exercises 
and an admirable Chrestomathy. | 
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Ollendorff’s Italian Grammars: 


Primary Lessons in Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Ital. 
ian Language. Introductory to the Larger Grammar. By G. VW. GREENE 
18m», 238 pages. 

OlMendorff’s New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak 
the Italian Language. With Additions ard Corrections. By EK. FELIX 
FORESTI, LL.D. 12mo, 588 pages. 

Key. Separate Volume. 


In Oliendorff’s grammars is for the first time presented a system 
by which the student can acquire a conversational knowledge of 
Italian. This will recommend them to practical students; while 
at the same time there is no lack of rules and principles for those 
who would pursue a systematic grammatical course with the view 
of translating and writing the language. 

Prof. Greene’s Introduction should be taken up by youthful) 
classes, for whom it is specially designed, the more difficult parts 
of the course being left for the larger volume. 

The advanced work has been carefully revised by Prof. Foresti, 
who has made such emendations and additions as the wants of the 
country required. In many sections the services of an Italian 
teacher cannot be obtained; the Ollendorff Course and Key will 
there supply the want of a master in the most satisfactory manner. 


[talian Reader. 


A Collection of Picces in Italian Prose, designed as a Reading-Book for 
Students of the Italian Language. By E. FELIX FORESTI, LL.D 
22m, 298 pages. 


In making selections for this volume, Prof. Foresti has had re- 
course to the modern writers of Italy rather than to the old school 
of novelists, historians, and poets; his object being to present a 
picture of the Italian language as it is written and spoken at the 
present day. The literary tasté of the compiler, and his judgment 
as an instructor, have been brought to bear with the happiess 
results in this valuable Reader. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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SPANISH GRAMMARS, 


Ollendorff’s boanieh Grammar : 


A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the. Spanish 
Languagve. with Practical Rules for Spanish Pronunciation, and 
Models of Social and Commercial Correspondence. By M. VE . 
LAZQUEZ and T. T. SIMONNE. 12mo, 860 pages. 


The admirable system introduced by Ollendorff is applied in this volume 
to the Spanish language. Having received, from the two distinguished 
editors to whom its supervision was intrusted, corrections, emendations, and 
additions, which specially adapt it to the youth of this country, it is believed 
to embrace every possible advantage for imparting a thorough and practical 
knowledge of Spanish. A course of systematic grammar underlies the 
whole; but its development is so gradual and inductive as not to weary the 
learner. Numerous examples of regular and irregular verbs are presented : 
and nothing that can expedite the pupil’s progress, in the way of explana 
tion and illustration, is omitted. 


KEY to the Same, Separate volume. 


Grammar of the Spanish Language: 
| With a History of the Language and Practical Exercises. By HM. 
SCHELE DE VERE. 12mo, 273 pages. 


In this volume are embodied the results of many years’ experience on 
‘he part of the author, as Professor of Spanish in the University of Virginia. 
It aims to impart a critical knowledge of the language by a systematic 
course of grammar, illustrated with appropriate exercises. The author has 
availed himself of the labors of recent grammarians and critics; and by 
condensing his rules and principles and rejecting a burdensome superfluity 
ef detail, he has brought the whole within comparatively small compass. 
By pursuing this simple course, the language may be casily and quickly. 
mastcred, not only for conversational purposes, but for reading it fluently 
end iting it with elegince. 
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Seoane, Neuman, and Baretti’s Spanish and 
Euglish, and English and Spanish 


Pronouncing Dictionary. 


By MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, Professor of the 
Spanish Language and Literature in. Columbia College, N. Y., and 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute, Washington. 
Large 8vo, 1,300 pages. Neat type. fine paper, and strong binding, 


_ The pronunciation of the Castilian language is so clearly set forth in 
this Dictionary, as to render it well-nigh impossible for any person who 
ean read English readily, to fail of obtaining the true sounds of the Spanish 
words at sight. 

In the revision of the work, more than eight thousand words, idioms, 
and familiar phrases have been added. 

It gives in both languages the exact equivalents of the words in general 
use, both in their literal and metaphorical acceptations. 

Also, the technical terms most frequently used in the arts, in chemistry, 
botany, medicine, and natural history, as well as nautical and mercantile 
terms and phrases—most of which are uot found in other Dictionaries. 

Also roany Spanish words used only in American countries which were 
formerly dependencies of Spain. 

The names of many important articles of commerce, gleaned from the 
price currents of Spanish and South American cities, are inserted for the 
benefit of the merchant, who will here find all that he neeis for carrying on 
a business correspondence. 

The parts of the irregular verbs in Spanish and English are here, for the 
first time, given in full, in their alphabetical order. 

The work likewise contains a grammatical synopsis of both languages, - 
arranged for ready and convenient reference. 

The new and improved orthography sanctioned by the latest edition of . 
the Dictionary of the Academy—now universally adopted by the press—~iz 
here given for the first time in a Spanish and English Dictionary. 


An Abridgment of Velazquez’s Large Dictionary, 


INTENDED FOR ScHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND TRAVELLEES. 
In Two Parts :—I. Spanish-English: II. English-Spanish. 
By MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA. 12mo, 888 pages 
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Elementary Spanish Reader 
By M. F. TOLON. 12mo, 156 pages. 


This is one of the best Elementary Spanish Readers, not only for the 
purposes of self-instruction, but also as a class-book for schools, that has 
swer been published. A full Vocabulary of all the words employed is ap- 
peaidsd, rendering a large dictionary unnecessary. 


Progressive Spanish Reader : 


With an Analytical Study of the Spanish Language. By AUGUSTIN 
JOSE MORALES, A.M., H.M., Professor of the Spanish Language 
and Literature in the New York Free Academy. 12mo, 336 pages. 


The prose extracts in this volume are preceded by an historical account 
of the origin and progress of the Spanish Language, and a condensed, 
scholarlike treatise on its grammar; the poetical selections are introduced 
with an Essay on Spanish versification. Prepared in either case by the pre- 
liminary matter thus furnished, bearing directly on his work, the pupil 
enters intelligently on his task of translating, The extracts are brief, spirited, 
and entertaining; drawn mainly from writers of the present day, they are a 
faithful representation of the language as it is now written and spoken. The 
arrangement is progressive, specimens of a more difficult character being 
presented as the student becomes able to cope with them. 


New Spanish Reader : 

Consisting of, Extracts from the Works of the Most Approved Authors 
in Prose and Verse, arranged in Progressive Order; with Notes 
explanatory of the Idioms and Most Difficult Constructions, and a 
Copious Vocabulary. By M. VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA. 
12mo, 351 pages. 


This book, being particularly intended for the use of beginners, has been 
prepared with three objects in view: First, to furnish the learner with pleas- 
Ing and easy lessons, progressively developing the beauties and difficulties 
xf the Spanish language; secondly, to enrich their minds with valuable 
knowledge; and thirdly, to form their character, by instilling correct princ 
sles into their hearts. In order, therefore, to obtain the desired effects, the 
extracts have been carefully selected from those classic Spanish writers, 
both ancient and modern, whose style is generally admitted to be a pattern 
a elegance, combined with idiomatic purity and‘ sound morality 





Standard .Classical Works. 





Alnold’s Practical paiecectes to Greek Frose 
Composition.* 12mo. 297 pages. 

Arnold’s Second Part to the above.* 1£mo. 245 pages. 

Arnold’s Greek Reading Beck. Containing the Substance - 
of the Practical Intioduction to Greek Construing aud a Treatise 
cn the Greek Particles; also, Copious &clections trom Greek 
Authors, with Critical and-Expianatury English Notes, and a Lexi- 
con, 12mo. 618 pages. 


Dr. Arnold's Greek Courses have been carefully reviscd, corrected, 
and upproved by J. A. Spencer, D.D., waking cm u en 
practical, and easy Greek course. 


Boise’s Exercises in €rcck Frese Cur posttion. 
Adapted to the First Pook of Xerophcn's Anelcsis. Ly Jamis 
R. Borsx, Professor of Greek in University of Michigan, J:mo. 
185 pages. ° 

Champlin’s Skort and Ccmrerckensive Greek 
Grammar. By J. T. CHAMPLIN, Piotestor of Gicek aud Lauun in 
Waterville College. 12mo. 2U8 pages. 

¥Yirst Lessons in Greck3< or, the Peginncr’s Companion- 
Book to Hadley’s Grammar. By Jamrs Morris WuHrion, recor 

‘ of Hopkins's Grammar Sclool, New Haven, Ct. 1fmo. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammar,’ fur Schcols ard Culiges, Ly 
James Hapiey, Professor in Yale College. 1°mo. 8€6 pages. 

Herodotus, Selections trom 3 Comprising mainly such por- 
tions as give aConnected History of the East, tothe Fall of Cabylon 
and the Death of Cyrus the Great. Ey HEruan M. JouNson 
D D., Professor ot Philosophy aud English Literature in Lickinson 
College. 12mo. 185 pagcs. 


HWemer’s EHMad, acordirg to the Text of Worr. vith Metes by 
Joun J. Owen, D.D., LL.D., Frofessor of the Jatin ard Greek 
Languages and Literature in the Frce Acadcny of the City of New 
York. 1 vol., 120. 740 pages. 


Homer's € dyseey, according to tke Text of Worr, with Notes by 
Joun J. OWEN. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. 


Kukner's Greek Gremmer. Treusiatcd ty Trofesscrs 
Epwarps and Tayior. Large lfmo. €20 reges. 

K endrick’s Greek Ollendorff.* Feing 2 I'regressive Fx- 
hibition of the Principles of the Greck Gremmar. Ty Aserei¢. 
Kenpeicx, Professor ot Greek Languege in the University of 
Rochester. 12mo. 871 pages. 

Owen's Greek Ecader:. Contsirirg relcctiors from veriors 
authors. Adapted to Sorhceles’ rnd Kehrer’s Crrirmars. With 
Notes and a Lexicon by Jonn J. Cwen. Newand Revieed Edition. 
With Map. 1°mo. 
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Plato's Apology and Crite.* With Notes by W. 8S. Tries, 





Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. 180 pages. 

Thucydides History of the Peloponnesian War, 

according to the Text of LE. Dinporr, with Notes by Joun J. 
Owen. With Map. 12mo. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Sccrates. With Notes 
and Introduction by R. D. C. Rossins, Professor of Language 
in Middlebury College. 12mo. 421 pages. 

XKenophon’s Anabasis. With Explanatory Notes for the use | 
of Schools and Culleges. By Janxgs RK. Boise, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Michigan. 12mo. 3898 pages, 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Chiefly according to the Text of L. 

Dinpoer, with Notes by Joun J. Owen. Revised Edition, With 
Map. 12mo. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia, according to the.Text of L. Dinporr, 
with Notes by Jonn J. OWEN. 12mo. 

Sophocles) Edipus Tyrannus. With Notes for the use of 

Sckools and Colleges. By Howarp Crossy, Professor of Greek 





in the University of New York. 12mo, 188 pages. 


Hebrew and Syriac. 


Gesenius? Hebrew Grammar. Scventeenth Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, by Dr. E. Ropiczr. Translated by T. 
J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Svo. 36l' pages. 

Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Tranzlated from the Ger- 
man, By Enocn Hutcuinsoy. With a Course of Exercises in 
Syriac Grammar, and a Crestomathy and brief Lexiccn prepared 
by the Translator. 8vo. 3867 pages. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 
448 & 445 BROADWAY, N. Ys . 
PUBLISH UPWARD OF 
200 SCHOOL TEXSZTBOOFS, 


Including the departments of English, Latin, Greck, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac; of which a complete 


Descriptive Catalogue 
Will be sent, free of postage, to those applying for it. 


A single copy for eramination, of any of the works marked thus*, 
will he transmitted by mail, postage prepaid. toany 7eacher remitting 
ene-half df its price, Any sf the otbers will be sent by mail, postage 
prepatd, upon receipt of full retail price. 
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